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LivERPOOL CATHEDRAL: DESIGN FOR SOUTHERN ELEVATION 


Liverpool Cathedral’ 


BY E. BERTRAM KIRBY, O.B.E. 


HE consideration of the new Cathedral at 
Liverpool presents a curious commentary on 
the present condition of architectural develop- 
ment in this country. It is somewhat remarkable 
that what is probably the most notable building 
achievement of our generation with possibly one 


exception—also a Cathedral—should find our leaders 
of architectural thought almost without the means of 
articulate comment beyond vague and general terms. 
Our national architecture has become so standardised 
that technical knowledge is rarely available for expert 
criticism of any departure from what has become the 


normal method of expression. The reduction of 
professional appreciation to a standard approximating 
to that of the educated layman is, however, not without 
its advantage. The ultimate sanction for any work of 
art must rest upon the approval of the public for whose 
use, edification, or delight it is designed. 

The value of contemporary expert criticism is of 
a far more transitory character. Its function is mainly 
confined to demonstrating the reasons why the work of 
art is calculated to produce a satisfactory result or 
otherwise. But, apart from fundamental principles, 
the validity of its verdict is always liable to be reversed 
by the next generation. In the present instance the 
difficulty of criticism is enormously increased by the 
unique character of the achievement, since there hardly 


* Tne description of this buildingis chiefly confined to those 
features whose form and purpose is not immediately evident 
trom the illustrations. 


exists a fair standard of comparison. No English 
church of corresponding importance, pace ‘Truro 
Cathedral, has been erected in the Gothic style for 
500 vears. It is therefore inevitable that the com- 
parative method of criticism should search for its 
standard in the Middle Ages. Apart from the fact 
that such an archeological excursion is unlikely to be 
very helpful, for reasons into which we shall enquire 
later, it is obviously more just that the building should 
be appraised on its intrinsic architectural merits and 
its suitability to the purpose for which it is designed. 

In considering the main features of the design, it 
must be borne in mind that, owing to the conditions 
imposed by the site, the usual ecclesiastical tradition 
of orientation is not observed. ‘The longitudinal axis 
of the building runs approximately north and south 
instead of east and west. In the following description 
of the building, it has been thought advisable to follow 
the usual method, and therefore the choir and sanctuary 
must be regarded as occupying the east end and the 
other parts of the building in their consequent relation 
to the remaining points of the compass. 

The Cathedral occupies a dominating position on 
an eminence known as St. James’ Mount. On the 
south side the ground falls rapidly in the direction of 
the river. On the north isa sheer descent to a disused 
quarry which for many years served as a cemetery. 
At the extreme east end of the Cathedral occur the 
Lady Chapel at the S.E. corner, the Chapter House 
at the N.E., and vestries between them. 
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The plan of the great church itself falls into three 
main divisions. Of these the dominant part is a 
central square of about 200 ft. Four transepts (each 
52 ft. square) occupy the corners of this great square. 
‘The spaces between the transepts accommodate two 
large recessed entrance porches on the north and south 
sides respectively, each of which is spanned by an 
external arch. These porches occupy the site of the 
twin towers, which were a feature of the original com- 
petitive design and which have subsequently been 
abandoned in favour of a single central tower which 
occurs in the middle of the square referred to above. 
‘The previous design of this tower has recently been 
revised, but the amended design is not yet officially 
adopted. At the east end of the central square is the 
choir and at the west end the nave, each about 140 feet 
long by 87 feet wide. The nave terminates in a 
narthex. It will thus be appreciated that the plan is 
symmetrical both longitudinally and laterally. 

Of this design, roughly, a third has been built—viz., 
the easternmost portion up to and including the N.E. 
and S.E. transepts. The western end of the completed 
portion is enclosed by a temporary brick wall pierced 
with windows. The direction and degree of light 
they give must inevitably fail to represent the final 
effect when the whole building is completed. 

The building is constructed both inside and out of 
local red sandstone and in this respect resembles Chester 
Cathedral. Liverpool, however, has a very different 
atmosphere to Chester. While the sombre warmth 
of colour is likely to endure within the building, it is 
almost inevitable that the smoke and salt-laden air 
will reduce the exterior to the uniform black which is 
the ultimate fate of nearly all sandstone buildings in 
the city, of which St. George’s Hall is the most 
lamentable instance. 

The design of the complete building is very greatly 
influenced by the fact that the point of view from 
which it can best be appreciated as a whole is the river 
Mersey, which runs roughly parallel with the major 
axis of the Cathedral. Consequently, the main focus 
of interest occurs at the side and not at the end. In 
these circumstances the minor axis of the building 
assumes unusual importance in the composition of 
which it is externally the dominant factor. ‘The 
symmetry which is common to nearly all cathedrals 
in relation to the major axis is in this case even more 
strongly emphasised in relation to the minor, at least 
as regards the main block of the building. ‘The want 
of balance caused by the Lady Chapel and Chapter 
fouse at one end is hardly appreciated, as their relative 
hulk and importance is not sufficient to compete with 
the main composition. They appear to be—as they 
actually are—merely adjuncts. 

The importance of this consideration in relation to the 
zeneral design has apparently been appreciated fully by 
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the architect after the preliminary design was made, 
There is little doubt that it dictated the substitution of a 
single central tower for the twin towers at the crossing 
which were so notable a feature of the competitive de- 
sign, and the omission of which has led to some regrets. 
The wisdom of the change is, however, apparent to 
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anyone familiar with the topographical conditions. 
The full effect of the two towers could only have been 
appreciated from a view-point on or near the longi- 
tudinal axis. This, as previously explained, is most 
difficult to obtain. On the other hand, the silhouette 
of these towers in perspective would certainly confuse 
and probably destroy the focal emphasis which the 
lateral view demands. 
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The symmetrical arrangement of the side elevation 
is therefore largely due to the accidental conditions of 
the site and is extremely rare in large ecclesiastical 
buildings of any style whose width is not equal to their 
length. ‘This unusual and possibly unique feature of 
the design has so impressed some critics who cannot 
associate symmetrical arrangement with Gothic archi- 
tecture that they can only account for it by describing 
the plan as Classic. This general idea, though widely 
accepted, has little foundation on fact. The design 
of all medizval cathedrals aims at symmetry on the 
major axis, which represents the aspect from which 
they were mainly intended to be viewed. The 
asymmetry which occurs in many cases is due either— 
as in minor respects at Liverpool—to liturgical require- 
ments, or, more frequently, to the great length of time 
which was occupied in building and the consequent 
alterations effected by succeeding generations during 
periods of constant architectural development. In 
those cases—e.g., Exeterand Salisbury—where a design 
was completed in its entirety, almost perfect symmetry 
is attained. One respect, however, in which the 
design has some affinity to Classic architecture is the 
method by which some of its external effects are 
obtained—e.g., the balance of its masses, the strong 
contrast of light and shade thus produced, the straight 
horizontal sky lines, etc., though even these features 
have their counterpart in the Gothic architecture of 
Southern Europe. 

The general arrangement of the design having been 
‘described from an architectural point of view together 
with the effect of the topographical conditions, we 
may now consider the ecclesiastical requirements 
which have greatly influenced it. These differ so 
widely from those which standardise the form of 
medizval cathedrals that a corresponding architectural 
divergence may resonably be expected. 

In most English medizval cathedrals the nave was 
not designed to accommodate the congregation at the 
principal services except on rare occasions. It fre- 
quently served a similar purpose to that of a Parish 
Hall, in which religious instruction was given, special 
sermons were preached, and religious plays were 
performed. The choir was actually the place of 
worship. ‘This distinction is clearly emphasised in 
many cathedrals by the solidity of the screen, which 
renders the service in the choir invisible and almost 
inaudible to those in the nave. In those countries 
where the forms of religious observance were changed 
in the sixteenth century, the old churches were 
frequently found unsuitable to the unwonted importance 
which the sermon acquired in the service, and in 
some cases the whole disposition of the seating accom- 
modation was altered to accord with this requirement. 

This particular problem obviously influences the 
design of Liverpool Cathedral. The nave proper, 
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which is itself of comparatively ample dimensions, 
is extended by the addition of the large central spacc 
between the transepts, which is designed ultimate!, 
to contain the pulpit. This purpose is served for th: 
time being by the lectern, which stands at the entranc: 
to the choir. 

The entire absence of side chapels, except in so far 
as the transepts fulfil this function, constitutes another 
point of dissimilarity to a mediaeval cathedral. 

From a purely architectural standpoint, the departure 
from the English tradition of Gothic churches is 
illustrated in several exceptional and _ interesting 
respects. In spite of the fact that the strong and 
simple vault of the choir attains a greater height thai 
that of any other Gothic church in the country, the 
apex of the main arches is almost as high as the spring 
of the vault ribs, while the triforium occurs high up 
between the openings of the vaulting. ‘There is no 
clerestory. This extreme elevation of the arcade is 
familiar to students of Spanish Gothic—cf. Seville, 
Segovia, and Salamanca—and its effect on the external 
construction is very similar. 

We may digress for a moment to observe that though 
the design of this cathedral is exceptionally individual 
and original both in its general conception and in its 
details, its affinity to the Gothic churches of Spain 
appears somewhat too marked to be entirely accidental. 


The significance of the internal treatment of the 
choir arcade and triforium cannot, however, be 
appreciated except in its relation to the structural 
scheme of the whole choir both internally and ex- 
ternally. The somewhat exceptional character of 
this construction may be illustrated by comparison 
with that of an old cathedral. One of the most char- 
acteristic features of a medieval cathedral is the 
abnormal proportion of voids to solids. ‘The designers 
attempted the most daring counterpoise of weights 
and thrusts combined with the utmost economy in 
stone. The walls have little or no structural import- 
ance and merely serve as weather-screens. While 
the religious intention of the building generally seems 
to be pre-eminent, many medizval churches suggest 
that structural considerations took precedence of the 
purely esthetic. In other words, the architectural 
interest sometimes became subordinate to the engi- 
neering. The effect of sucha procedure was redeemed 
from esthetic disaster mainly by the truth and direct- 
ness of purpose shown by the designer and the perfect 
accordance of means to an end. As a rule, no 
attempt whatever was made to disguise or discount 
the structural functions of any part of the building, 
or, on the other hand, to introduce for the sake of 
effect features of apparent though unreal structural 
importance. ‘The articulation of these structural 
features to serve zsthetic ends was logically a 
secondary consideration. 
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The application of these principles has normally 
the following effect on the design of a church of any 
considerable height. The dead weight of the stone 
vaulting is transferred to the ground by means of 
vertical piers, and the outward thrust is counteracted 
by external buttresses, the number and dimensions of 
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between the vertical piers with windows—i.e., by a 
clerestory. The lighting of the aisles is similarly 
obtained by windows between the extremities of the but- 
tresses. In these circumstances, the height both of the 
main arcade and also of the aisle walls and roof is dic- 
tated by the level of the cills to the clerestory windows. 


LiverPOoL CATHEDRAL: S.E. TRANSEPT 


which usually represent the minimum abutment con- 
sistent with security. Their stability is further 
increased by the superimposition of heavy pinnacles, 
which, though commonly regarded merely as orna- 
ments, fulfil a definite structural function. The most 
economical and effective method of obtaining side 
light to the body of the church is by filling the spaces 


This somewhat obvious and elementary description 
of medizval construction has been introduced in order 
to emphasise the character and purpose of those 
structural features to which the choir of Liverpool 
presents so exceptional a contrast. In the case of 
Liverpool Cathedral, though it would no doubt be an 
exaggeration to say that the structural elements are 
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deliberately disguised in order to assist the architectural 
composition, it is perhaps permissible to suggest 
that they are intentionally subordinated to it, especially 
externally. It seems clear that the intention of the 
external composition is to obtain the maximum ‘scale 
and sense of solidity by contrasting masses, approxi- 
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mately rectangular in form and clear in outline, whose 
definition would not be lost even when viewed from the 
river. The normal construction of so high a vault 
would require external buttresses of exaggerated 
projection in proportion to their width and with the 
usual assembly of flying arches. Such an arrangement 
might well be expected to produce an effect of con- 


fusion which would militate against the end in view. 
This reason alone would probably be sufficient t 
suggest their elimination from a building designed t. 
be seen from so great a distance. 

In order, therefore, to achieve the desired result, 
the aisle walls, which occur midway in the full pro- 
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jection of the buttresses, are carried up to a height not 
far below the parapet to the main roof. The aisle 
walls are thus converted into the external walls of the 
choir and contain the side windows, which are of 
approximately the same height as the choir arcade. 
The aisles thus formed and the triforium far above 
are crossed at intervals by the internal half of the 
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buttresses. The effect thus produced is that the side 
windows are deeply recessed in rectangular bays and 
are entirely out of sight from the steps of the choir. 
The spectator is thus enabled to view the reredos and 
east window without the distracting competition of 
side windows. The advantage of this is obvious, but, 
on the other hand, such an arrangement reduces the 
diffusion of light from the side windows. This is a 
serious consideration in a building situated in a 
northern industrial city and constructed of a material 
whose power of reflecting light is negligible. It 
remains to be seen to what extent the great east window 
and the light derived from the central space can be 
relied upon to supplement this deficiency, especially 
as the stained glass is not of the most translucent 
type. 

The general effect of the choir is extremely dignified 
and impressive. The scale and severity of the main 
architectural features are consistently maintained. 
The ornament, which is rich and—in places—even 
profuse, is chiefly confined either to furniture or those 
parts of the building which are entirely devoid of 
structural significance. 

The focal centre of interest is the reredos of red 
stone lavishly gilded, which is a magnificent piece of 
work both in conception and execution, It challenges 
comparison with the most successful medizval pre- 
cedents. 

The windows present a much more debatable 
Subject. Merely from the standpoint of design the 
treatment of the tracery throughout the building, both 
in relation to the windows and the balustrades, is 
hardly equal to the other features of the architecture. 
It is frequently reminiscent of the hard “ cast-iron ”’ 
characteristics of German Gothic and the suitability 
of its scale is by no means free from question. The 
last consideration is one on which it is most dangerous 
and difficult to dogmatise. It is liable ultimately to 
resolve itself into expressions of individual opinion, 
especially in relation to an architectural style the 
proportions of which have never been reduced to 
definite rules. At the same time, the subject clearly 
invites special consideration in view of the great 
discrepancy which exists in this respect between this 
design and that of other Gothic cathedrals. For 
instance, the East window is divided vertically into 
only four lights, whereas that of Gloucester, which is 
of the same height but a few feet less in width, con- 
tains no less than fourteen. There can be little doubt 
that the Gloucester window gives an impression of 
considerably greater size. It is not easy to determine 
to what extent this result is due to the multiplicity 
of its parts or to the fact that the choir in which it 
occurs is smaller than that of Liverpool. 

The whole question depends on the consideration 
as to the size of the parts into which the secondary 
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features of a building should be divided. If these ar: 
relatively small they tend to act as a foil or clue to 
the scale of the whole, which is thereby enhanced. 
If, on the other hand, their proportions are kept in 
strict accord with those of the rest of the building, it 
is difficult to appreciate its size. St. Peter’s in Rome 
is a notable example. In so far as the emotions o{ 
awe and reverence are evoked or increased by mere 
size, there is no doubt that the enlargement of sub- 
sidiary parts is detrimental. The division of all the 
windows into an equal number of lights with a very 
wide buttressed mullion in the centre is also open to 
comment. So emphatic an insistence on a central 
solid is a challenge to the customary principles 
of composition and, in the case of the east window, 
is contrary to most ecclesiastical precedents. <A 
departure from merely academic convention has 
only to be justified by necessity or improved effect. 
In this case, however, neither seems immediately 
apparent. 

The Bishop’s throne, the War Memorial, the choir 
stalls, the organ casing, and other subsidiary parts of 
the interior are both original and appropriate in 
design. The craftsmanship of their execution is of a 
consistent standard of excellence. Spanish influence 
is once more suggested both in form and applied 
ornament. ‘The latter might impress some critics as 
being too accidentally applied and lacking in that 
vigour and directness which characterise the best 
English work. 

The Chapter House, both internally and externally, 
falls short of the standard set by the remainder of the 
design. It is only just to note that, owing to practical 
requirements, the original design has been totally 
changed. The resulting compromise is somewhat 
commonplace. The walls of the octagonal interior 
are occupied by four windows alternating with im- 
mense and boldly projecting armorial achievements. 
The arrangement of the latter is almost identical 
with those on the walls of the Capilla del Condes- 
table in Burgos Cathedral, though their execution is 
inferior. The carving is by no means of equal 
merit to that in the rest of the building. The Chapter 
House has a conical copper roof supported on a 
stone dome. The disproportionate height which the 
internal view of this dome would present when viewed 
from below in relation to the size of the building is 
partially masked by a vaulted gallery at a lower level, 
the central aperture of which nevertheless reveals the 
dome above. 

The Lady Chapel has attracted so much attention and 
comment during the last ten years that a detailed 
appreciation of it is somewhat redundant at this date. 
It is, however, of interest to compare its principal 
features with those of the Cathedral itself. A review 
of this building detracts in no way from the impression 
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of grace, fitness and originality which it created when 
first opened. It is obviously the feminine complement 
of the essentially masculine composition which domi- 
nates it. A striking contrast presents itself in the 
treatment of the walls and windows. Whereas in the 
Cathedral the arcade is the dominant feature and the 
clerestory is altogether omitted, here the arcade is 
entirely subsidiary to the clerestory. The triforium 
is not so much a separate horizontal compartment as 
a low pierced screen in front of the clerestory windows. 
The method of recessing the side windows between 
the buttresses is also adopted here, but to a far less 
degree than in the cathedral choir. The vaulting is 
lighter and more graceful, but develops at its apex 
into those meretricious and unstructural forms which 
are characteristic of the decadence of Gothic archi- 
tecture in Germany and Spain. The tracery of the 
windows, though lacking in vigour, is more pleasing 
and effortless than that in the Cathedral, and con- 
tributes very greatly to the scale of the Chapel. 

It would, however, be ungenerous and unjust to 
stress such points as appear to detract from the per- 
fection of the whole were it not for the fact that they 
are emphasised by their rarity and by the impressive 
achievement which the completed portion of the 
building foreshadows. It is a work deserving of 
something more than undiscriminating adulation. In 
any case, every appreciation must bear the impress of 
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personal opinion and preference which, however 
sincere, has little or no authoritative value. 

The contribution which this work makes to our 
national architecture is momentous. In its originality, 
its distinctive character, its emancipation from both 
past precedent and present fashion, it stands almost 
by itself. It presents no essay in any particular 
period or type of Gothic architecture. The general 
character of its forms is of course derivative, but the 
expression of those forms is novel and individual and 
belongs unmistakably to the twentieth and not to 
the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. The fact that 
one may discover or suspect the echo of an inspira- 
tion from other sources is both natural and inevitable. 

Its closest analogy to medizval precedent lies in its 
bold empiricism. ‘That some of its experiments are 
less successful than others accords with our experi- 
ence of that style in the vigour of whose prime the 
policy of “ playing for safety”? was unknown. In 
this respect Liverpool Cathedral has little in common 
with some of the manifestations of the Gothic revival 
in the last century, which often degenerated into an 
exposition of artificial archeology. Both architects 
and the general public have reason to be grateful for 
this acquisition to our national art. To the former it 
is prolific of interest and inspiration, while the 
majority of the latter will not fail to regard it as a 
monumental expression of their national sentiment. 
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Reviews 
By 


THE ARCHITECT IN PRACTICE. 'y Harry 
Barnes, Vice-President R1I.B.A., with an intro- 


duction by the President of the Royal Institute of 


British Architects. 80, Lond., 1924. 7s. 6d. 
[Ernest Benn, Lid., 8 Bouverie Street, F..C.4.) 

This new book of Major Barnes gives, as the author 
says, in his introduction, a picture of the architect at 
work. It is not a text book but a survey of the whole 
field of professional practice, abounding in happy 
phrases, and so entertainingly written that one is con- 
tinually turning the pages to see just what Major 
Barnes has to say in his next chapter. 

This does not mean that the book is superficial, 
but rather that it gives in a most agreeable form 
information that the student or young architect would 
otherwise find hard to come by. Perhaps a summary 
of the contents will show most clearly how wide is the 
ground covered. The early chapters deal with educa- 
tion and qualifying examinations, professional skill and 
professional etiquette. The Institute Code of Pro- 
fessional Conduct is clearly explained. ‘Then follows 
the organization of the office, and after that the client 
who is, as the author remarks, ‘‘ the be all and end all 
of practice : without him there is none.’”’ Next comes 
the contractor and the local authority. In dealing 
with the architect’s relationship with the various 
persons with whom he will come into contact, the 
‘author lays especial stress on what one may call the 
need for humanity. To quote again: “ The really 
important part of the architect’s business, and that 
which will go farthest to secure a successful practice, 
is not his contact with materials, but his relationship 
with men—his client, the contractor, the workman, the 
local authority.” 

Before coming to the actual conduct of a “‘ job,” 
working drawings, specifications and quantities are 
discussed and explained. ‘The author next deals with 
the contractor and clerk of works, who will be the 
“eye and voice of the architect.”’ The selection of a 
clerk of works is, as Major Barnes points out, “ the 
first test of the judgment of the architect,’’ and in this 
chapter there are hints which should help a young 
architect to pass this test. Here, above all, the personal 
relationship is all-important and is duly emphasised. 

The preparation of details, the necessity for proper 
supervision on the architect’s part, the issue of 
certificates, next engage attention as the job proceeds. 
Then there are a couple of most useful chapters on 
disputes and arbitration, which will not only help the 
young architect to avoid such troubles as disputes but 
will comfort him if he should happen to be involved in 
one. 

The last two chapters deal with land and property. 
There is at the end a very complete bibliography 
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arranged under the headings of the chapters, together 
with an appendix containing the list of books recom- 
mended to students by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Last of all, to complete our pleasure there 
is an index, a glance at which will show how wide is 
the scope of the book. 

Major Barnes has indeed, in the hackneyed phrase, 
supplied a long-felt want,”’ though perhaps we were 
not, except at moments, as conscious of the lack as 
we should have been, until we read this book. One 
hopes it will be widely read, not only by architects 
and students but by contractors, clerks of works and, 
above all, by clients. It is written so clearly and 
untechnically that the veriest layman will find it all 
perfectly simple and so readable that, if he once dips 
into it, he is certain to read it through. Thus it will 
certainly promote that human interest and under- 
standing which is so necessary for all co-operative 
work. ‘‘ Building should be a joyous thing, and 
nothing will make it that if there is not a real common 
interest in which all who take part in it share. 
There should be . . . a human relationship set up on 
every job.” 


H. CHALTON BRapsHAW [4A.] 


*‘THE ARTIST’S LONDON’ as seen in 80 new 
drawings by fifty Contemporary Artists, including :— 

F. Brangwyn, J. Clausen, Laura Knight, H.Rushbury, MI. 
Bone, P. Connard, Sir J. Lavery, Sir Frank Short, J. McBey, 
F. Dodd, H. M. Livens, W. Walcott, with Essays by John 
Drinkwater, Wilfred Whitten, W. P. Robins, James Laver 
(published by John Castle, 7 Henrietta Street, London, 
25s. net). 

This is an artistically printed and produced quarto 
volume with about seven water-colour reproductions in 
colour, the remaining plates comprising pen and wash 
drawings, etchings, pencil drawings, chalk, tempora 
painting and pen drawings. Great care has been taken 
in the reproductions. 

Mr. John Laver, in his Essay in the book, alludes to 
Kipling, and it would seem appropriate to the book to 
quote 
“But each for the joy of the working and each for his 

separate Star, 

Shall draw the Tning as he sees It for the God of Things as 

they are.” 

In many of these drawings the artist has drawn the 
thing as he saw it, and therein lies the great charm of 
the work as compared with a set of drawings by one man 
or with photographs however good. Most of the plates 
depict architectural subjects oldand new. The editor has 
succeeded in giving a very extensive and delightful series 
of views of London and the suburbs in different seasons 
and conditions. 

It would seem that the grouping of the plates rather 
lacks cohesion or plan, as for instance from plate 4, 
which is a reproduction of a beautiful pencil drawing by 
Mr. Muirhead Bone, of ‘‘ Pall Mall East,’? looking 
towards the National Gallery and St. Martin’s Church, 
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we are taken by plate 5 across to ‘‘ The Bank of England ”’ 
by Mr. J. L. Wilson, and it is not a very happy view, 
looking down on the roof. The first plate is, as is fitting, 
a coloured reproduction full of movement of ‘‘ Piccadilly 
Circus”? by Mr. Henry Rushbury, R.E. The view is 
taken from the Criterion side on a sunny afternoon looking 
towards Swan and Edgar’s and the Insurance Office, and 
is alive with buses and pedestrians. ‘Towering above the 
insurance building is the roof of the Regent Palace 
Hotel. 

No. 2 plate is ‘‘ Whitehall,” by Mr. Francis Dodd, 
A.R.W.S., looking towards the Houses of Parliament, 
and is a delightful and dainty perspective sketch. 
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by Mr. A. W. Bryce. ‘‘ Repairing Oxford Street ”’ is a 
clever busy scenic etching by Mr. Ian Strang, whilst the 
same artist gives a very fine pencil drawing of ‘‘ Langham 
Place.”’ 

London life is variously illustrated, as for instance 
“Farringdon Road,’ by Mr. Anderson, showing the 
cheap stalls and the crowds. Mr. F. L. Griggs illus- 
trates sixteenth century architecture in a clever pen 
drawing, and the last plate represents ‘“‘ London from an 
Airship,’’ by Mr. Cooper, an oil painting with a typical 
London atmospheric effect showing St. Paul’s from the 
river by Blackfriars. 

The Essays introduce the work in an interesting man- 


LANGHAM PLAcE. PENCIL DRAWING BY IAN STRANG. 
Reproduced by permission of the Publishers. 


“* Lambeth,” by the same artist, also shows us in a broader 
perspective a poorer side of London streets. The 
various plates take us out as far as Hampton Court, 
Wimbledon, Peckham, Brixton Windmill, Limehouse 
Reach and Hampstead. 

London under snow is shown by plate 53, ‘‘ The 
Embankment,”’ from an oil painting by Mr. Talmage, 
A.R.A., which gives a clever impression of the slush and 
the snow. One of London’s great railway stations is 
depicted in a virile impression of ‘‘ Liverpool Street ”’ 
at night by Mr. Frank Brangwyn—a fine coloured plate. 

Building operations in London are cleverly shown in 
plate 38, ‘‘ From Kingsway House,” by Mr. Martin 
Hardie, also ‘‘ Building Operations, London Bridge,” 


ner as was to be expected, and Mr. Whitten (“‘ John 
o’ London ”’) has found out some remarkable old Londcn 
street names, such as “‘ Frying Pan Alley ”’ in Spitalfields. 
Altogether the book is very delightful and one turns 
over its last plate with regret. 

C. O. NELson [A.] 


MASTERS OF ARCHITECTURE. A series of illus- 
trated monographs under the general Editorship of 
Stanley C. Ramsey. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. each vol. 
[Ernest Benn, Ltd.| 

The publisher’s notice accompanying these volumes 
despatches them to the public with the hope that “ they 
will give practising architects an opportunity of studying 
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the work of the great Masters as a whole, in a convenient 
and practical way.”’ Also : “‘ It cannot be doubted that this 
series will prove of the greatest value to practising archi- 
tects,” and again: ‘‘ It should also appeal strongly to the 
growing public who regard the study and appreciation of 
architecture as essential to the progressive development 
of a genuine local and national culture.” 

With the trend of these remarks I am wholeheartedly 
in agreement, and there should be no doubt of its warm 
reception by the layman of taste who wishes to acquaint 
himself with the architect whose buildings he sees and 
admires, and also with beautiful pictures of works of art 
with which he may not be familiar. On the other hand, 
the practising architect may possibly feel that slight 
sketches, however charmingly written, of the lives and 
works of the men who are his revered architectural ances- 
tors, accompanied by delightful photographs of elevations 
and details by Mr. F. R. Yerbury, taken with his well- 
known perfection of craftsmanship and choice of subject, 
should be supplemented by reproductions of plans and 
sections, if they are to add very materially to the value of 
his architectural library. However, with these limitations, 
these volumes could scarcely be improved. The book 
production is excellent in all respects—size, print and 
plates—and in the three volumes under review the letter- 
press is uniformly bright, interesting and obviously under- 
taken by men who know and love their subjects. 


INIGo Jones. By Stanley Ramsey. 


The Editor of the series, Mr. Stanley Ramsey, has chosen 
perhaps the most interesting and important master for the 
attention of his own pen, and avery worthy example it is 
which hesets his collaborators. His illuminating comparison 
between Jones and Brunelleschi and Sanmicheli in the land 
where classic tradition is indigenous, the references 
to where he was influenced by Palladio and the more 
numerous instances of where he materially transcended 
his ultra academic predecessor are of architectural interest 
and value. 

The description and illustrations of Coleshill and Lees 
Court, Faversham, are of especial concern to those who are 
looking for the earliest examples of the new classic tradi- 
tion which was to put an end to the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean of the sixteenth, and to act as pioneer work 
for the architects of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, 


VANBRUGH. By Christian Barman. 


If the great architect whose work is here described 
needs to-day a defender against the criticisms of other 
generations, no more enthusiastic and sympathetic advo- 
cate could be chosen than the author of this volume. 

Naturally, Blenheim, the great palace built for the 
house of Marlbrough, occupies his chief attention, and a 
detailed and delightful description of the worries of an 
architect with a recalcitrant and irrascible lady client will 
be a source of inspiration and comfort to many a modern 
practitioner. The beautiful views of the vast palace 
clearly demonstrate the meaning of the author when 
he speaks of ‘‘ movement”? in architecture, and perhaps 
the most remarkable impression left upon the reader 
is one of astonishment that such virile, complete and 
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masterly work should have been accomplished by 4 
man who spent his early days entirely as a playwright, 
and who was never seriously trained in his profession. 


CHAMBERS. By A. Trystan Edwards. 

This is a very delightful critical and historical analysis 
of the work of a man who is very near to the spirit of 
modern building, and whose civic sense is rightly emphz 
sised in these days of town-planning and the Commission 
of Fine Arts. 

Again, attention is naturally concentrated on the 
greatest of his works, Somerset House, and here this same 
civic sense is pointed out and admired in that Chambers 
built, so to speak, for the river bank, and not for himself. 
With this idea in mind, one is inclined for the first time 
to regret that semicircular recess in the plan of the only 
other building which can compare with this masterpiece— 
namely, our twentieth century County Hall, where the 
line of the river is broken by the columnar sweep of the 
central block. 

It is particularly interesting to realise that the Pagoda 
at Kew was the outcome of a genuine admiration for 
oriental forms, and was not merely an attempt to please 
by the bizarre or the following of a temporary craze for 
““Chinoise.” To the writer, in any -case, it has always 
appeared a thoroughly successful piece of landscape 
gardening, as are also the little Greek temples which 
adorn the beautiful grass swards and the banks of daffodils. 

J. ALAN SLaTER 


The Library 


Notes By MEMBERS OF THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE ON 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 

[These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 
more detailed criticism.] 


LES CONCOURS DU GRAND PRIX DE ROME EN 
1921 ET 1922. A Il’Ecole Nationale & Spéciale des 
Beaux Arts—Section d’Architecture. fo. Paris. 1921-22. 
6s. each. 

The Library possesses an interesting series of the drawings 
submitted in the annual competition in Architecture for the 
Grand Prix de Rome, from the year 1850 onwards. ‘These 
two folios carry the set to 1922, and contain the designs of the 
prize-winner and the three competitors placed next to him 
for, in 1921, a large weaving-factory, and, in 1922, a higher- 
grade military school. The plates are of interest to the 
student as examples of present-day French draughtsmanship. 

CATHEDRALS. With seventy-four illustrations by photo- 
graphy. 5s. Reproduction and seventy-four line drawings. 
Cloth. 80. Lond. [1924.] [Great Western Railway 
Co., London.} 

A volume published by the G.W.R. Co., describing and 
illustrating the various cathedrals within the area served by 
the company—roughly that part of England lying to the west 
of a line drawn from London to Chester. The book is illus- 
trated by seventy-four excellent reproductions of photographs 
and a large number of line blocks in the text. The descrip- 
tions of the various cathedrals are, within their concise limits, 
well done, though it is not made clear whether the “ typo- 
graphical director,” Mr. W. G. Tucker, is responsible for them 
or not. The short account of the various English Gothic 
styles is by Mr. Martin S. Briggs, and is helped by his illus- 
trations accompanying it. 
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LONDON BUILDING LAW 569 


The Proposed Reform of the London Building Law 


DISCUSSION ON MR. CHARLES A. DAUBNEY’S PAPER* AT A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 
HELD ON 30 JUNE 1924 
MAJOR HARRY BARNES, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD [F.]: I very much 
appreciate the privilege of proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Daubney for his paper, because when I was sitting 
here listening to it, it seemed to me that Mr. Daubney 
was putting the members who were present almost as 
au fait with the subject of the Report as if they had been 
members of the actual Committee. Mr. Daubney made 
every point of any value which was brought forward to 
the Committee and in the discussion. 

There are only one or two things that I want to say in 
regard to it. The first is, that we are anxious, as a Com- 
mittee, that this subject shall have the very fullest ventila- 
tion and discussion, and therefore we have invited com- 
ments from members by means of the JoURNAL, and we 
have had some very valuable suggestions from them. We 
thought that if Mr. Daubney’s paper were read and 
circulated, it would give the members an opportunity of 
thoroughly understanding the points which were raised 
in the Report. 

I have a little bone to pick with Mr. Daubney with 
regard to the last paragraph in his paper. I do not think 
he can accuse the Committee of not having an ample view 
and of not desiring to improve the buildings in the metro- 
polis. I was not conscious that the laughter was very 
“ribald ’? when the brighter London reference was ruled 
out. I think the Committee felt that it came as an anti- 
climax, that they had brightened London all through 
their Report, and that they did not want it raised again 
in that form. At the end of the Report the Committee 
were most anxious to record their sense of the most 
valuable work which Mr. Daubney had put into it during 
the progress of the Committee, especially as the work was 
done, at one time, under very painful circumstances. 

I have not thought it necessary to go into the details of 
the Report, because Mr. Daubney has so thoroughly 
covered the ground. I hope that this afternoon membets 
will take the opportunity of saying anything they want to 
say on the improvements of the Bye-laws, and will make 
ail the suggestions they can. These will be referred to 
the Committee, and the Committee will then report to 
the Council; and the Council, after due consideration, 
will send in the Report to the London County Council. 

Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH [F.[: I am much obliged to 
you for giving me the opportunity of supporting this vote 
of thanks. On no occasion can IJ recall an instance in 
which one could with greater honesty support a vote of 
this character. I have watched the work of Mr. Daubney 
throughout the period of the long sittings of this Com- 
mittee, and have been deeply impressed not merely with 
the rare and exceptional knowledge which he has shown 
himself to possess on the subject of the Building Laws of 
London, but with the extraordinary amount of careful 
pains and thought which he has brought to bear upon the 
work of the Committee. It is no affectation to say that 
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the Committee could not have done its work but for the 
guidance it received from Mr. Daubney and the remarkable 
way in which he systematised the work, and but for the 
thorough and ingenious manner in which he analysed the 
essential points of the Act, so that we could take them into 
account from time to time. He has not only helped the 
Committee in its work in this remarkably efficient manner, 
but he took upon himself the drafting of the Report, a 
document which explains itself by reason of its extra- 
ordinary clarity. 

If I have a fault to find with the Report, it is because of 
the absence of any reference to what has gone before. 
This Report is the final Report of the Building Act 
Committee, illustrating the work which it has done under 
the guidance of Mr. Daubney since he has been Hon. 
Secretary of that Committee. I think that, to complete 
the record, there should have been some reference to the 
work done by the Committee in its earlier stages, when I 
was Hon. Secretary of that Committee. The period of 
two years prior to the establishment of the Committee, 
as conducted by Mr. Daubney, was devoted, you may 
remember, largely to the question of the investigation of 
higher buildings ; and to that subject a vast amount of 
time and a good deal of thought were given. An Interim 
Report was introduced to the Council, and eventually to a 
general meeting, and was rejected in principle. But, for 
the purpose of historical accuracy, I think there should be 
linked to the present document some reference to what 
has gone before. 

Notwithstanding my well-known interest in the subject 
of higher buildings, I did not allow myself to be absorhed 
by that subject when it came to dealing with the many 
important points which form the subject of the present 
Report. In fact, I think Mr. Daubney will probably ad- 
mit that several of the important suggestions which he bas 
incorporated in this Report were suggestions which 
originated with me. One of the matters in which I took a 
special interest was the matter of the crescent road. Under 
the Act of 1894 the crescent road became impossible. 
Until that date a road was allowed to start in a street and 
wind round, and ultimately discharge itself into the same 
street. But under the Act of 1894 that was forbidden. 
The drawback of that, obviously, is that deep sites are 
incapable of adequate development without the use of the 
crescent road, and much valuable land has had to remain 
fallow, or has been developed uneconomically in conse- 
quence. "The last crescent road formed prior to the Act 
of 1894 was formed by me, at Chelsea Embankment 
Gardens, and it is a matter of some interest that I com- 
pleted that road only a few days before the Act of 1894 
came into force. 

With regard to three houses forming a road, I suggested 
that this limitation should be modified, because it had a 
restrictive effect on the development of useful sites. I 
had a very extensive experience in regard to that in the 
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laying out of Fitzgeorge Avenue, the whole of which street 
I designed for flats ; and I had to limit myself largely in 
the development of this land by not heing allowed to have 
more than three doorways into my courtyards, for fear 
of converting them into roads. If a modification could be 
brought about, facilities would be given for developing 
deep sites with advantage and economy. 

With reference to the question of exits from places of 
assembly, to which Mr. Daubney drew attention at an 
early stage of our meetings, the point there, I understand, 
is this : that, though there may be, on paper, as a matter 
of planning, ample means of escape, there is no means of 
ensuring the direction taken by the audience. We have 
not attempted to deal with that subject ; we have drawn 
attention to it as one worthy of careful study. On one 
occasion I can recall, in one of the finest theatres in 
London—one of the best-planned theatres and one with 
the largest number of gangways and staircases—I have seen 
this happen: when the audience has had to disperse, 
they have chosen to adopt different directions as their 
means of exit, so that two long queues of people were 
proceeding in opposite directions, those on the north 
having chosen to vacate the premises by the south door, 
those on the south by the north door. Something should 
be done to meet such a difficulty, to anticipate the direction 
taken by the audience. 

With regard to places of public worship, it is a standing 
menace to public safety that there is apparently no means 
of compelling adequate means of escape from such 


buildings. This is particularly serious where there are 
galleries. For mvself, I have long anticipated what I 


hope will come into the new Act, because, whenever I 
have built a place of public worship with a gallery, I have 
provided four staircases at the four corners of the build- 
ing, which is the only way of ensuring escape from the 
higher levels in case of panic. 

As to the measurement of old buildings prior to de- 
molition, as Mr. Daubney has shown, a measured plan is 
now deposited with the district surveyor ; and if, by any 
mischance, the plans should be mislaid, those who are 
next dealing with the site find themselves without the 
material to guide them. The suggestion is that these 
records should in every case be sent to the head office of 
the County Council, so that they can always be found, and 
are not likely to be lost sight of by changes which may 
take place in the office of the district surveyor. I have 
myself been placed in a very difficult position in this 
connection. It fell to my lot to consider the development 
of a site which had been vacant twelve years. Before the 
buildings formerly occupying the site were demolished 
they had been measured and certified ; but those plans 
had miscarried, owing to a change of district surveyor, and 
I had to go to work without their guidance. 

Mr. Daubney has also drawn attention to the fact that, 
though in the case of hotels there is provision for adequate 
means of escape being included in the design, there is 
nothing to ensure control as to means of keeping them 
clear. That is a vital thing. It is useless to establish a 
second staircase in a hotel and then to find that staircase 
barred or employed otherwise than as a free exit in case 
of fire. I had a case in which I designed a hotel 15 years 
ago, and provided it with an ample alternative staircase 
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leading to the street. After an interval of 14 years I was 
called in to consider certain additions and alterations, 
and I found.that the emergency staircase I had provided 
was not only blocked up from top to bottom with furniture, 
such as disused bedsteads, but that at the base of the stair- 
case the external door was locked inwards. So the 
necessity for some means of control in this respect is 
obvious. 

As to the question of higher buildings, I must touch on 
that. Mr. Daubney has drawn attention to the interesting 
fact that, if you apply to the Council to exercise their 
discretionary powers as to increasing the height of build- 
ings and they decline to exercise them, you can take 
them to the Tribunal of Appeal, and that offers new 
possibilities to those who desire to increase the height 
of their buildings. The original draft of the Report 
which was sent to the Council went rather further in 
definition with regard to the heights of buildings than did 
the Report as finally adopted. It was suggested originally 
that the Ametican ratio of 1} times the width of the 
street should be established as the fixed ratio, so that in the 
case of Oxford Street, for instance, which is 80 feet wide, 
you could get buildings 120 feet high, or in the case of 
buildings on the Embankment or opposite parks, you 
might go up even higher without application. But that 
view did not meet with the approval of the Council of 
this Institute, and they sent that part ot the Report back 
for further consideration ; and the result you have in 
what is now before you. The principle of 1! times is 
accepted, but it is not defined as a principle to be incor- 
porated in the Act; it is merely an abstract principle, the 
question of exercising their option to permit or not to 
permit such an increased height being still left to the 
County Council. 

With regard to the suggestion that this question of 
higher buildings should be referred to the Fine Art Ccm- 
mission, I am absolutely opposed to that. Jt is a matter 
which does not concern the Fine Art Commission ; it is 
not a question of fine art ; it is one of light, air, access, 
escape, fire resistance and fire attack. And I think it is 
very undesirable that a new element of difficulty should 
be introduced into our daily work by having to refer such 
a question to a body which has been set up for different 
purposes. Besides, I should regard it as being the thin 
end of the wedge, and that the next demand would ke that 
all our elevations should be submitted to the Fine Art 
Commission. 

With regard to obtaining an increased height of building, 
even if you get the consent of the Council, you must give 
notice to everybody within a hundred yards of your build- 
ing, and Mr. Daubney suggests that that trying condition 
should be removed. I know of the case of an architect 
who recently erected a building 110 feet high, and he had 
to serve notice on 700 persons, after finding out who and 
where they were. And the situation has been tightened 
since then, because the County Council have so inter- 
preted their powers as to say that when you build a build- 
ing within the limits laid down by the Act, 80 feet high, 
with two storeys in the roof, and the flank of the building, 
being 100 feet high, rises above your neighbour’s wall, 
that wall becomes a higher building, and it is necessary to 
issue a notice in The Times and take other means of in- 
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forming surrounding ownerships of your intention to erect 
what the Council define as a higher building. I drew the 
attention of Mr. Daubney to that, and I am glad he has 
brought in a recommendation that that far-fetched inter- 
pretation should be done away with. 

With regard to Mr. Daubney’s reference to a healthier 
and brighter London, I think the explanation of the 
omission of these words was that, as he had devoted 
thought and ingenuity to dealing with a complex Act of 
Parliament on extremely practical lines, we thought that, 
at the end of such a document, an expression of a pious 
hope would not be considered appropriate. His sugges- 
tion was not received with “ ribald ’’ laughter, but with 
amused laughter, because we considered it was not quite 
consistent with the serious work on which we were 
engaged to express merely a hore, which, however, was 
at the back of our minds throughout our work. 

For myself, I am with Mr. Daubney in believing that 
the invaluable suggestions he has put forward must result 
in a healthier and brighter London, and I shall be satisfied 
if, as a result of the discussion of the proposals formulated 
by him, such modifications could be introduced into our 
recommendations as would ensure not only a healthier 
and a brighter London, but a higher London. 

With these few criticisms, which I hope will be taken 
in good part, I venture to express my pleasure at the 
privilege of being allowed to second the vote ot thanks 
which Mr. Daubney has so thoroughly earned. 

The CHAIRMAN : Before I throw this matter open 
for discussion, there are two or three letters which have 
been received, and which I will ask Mr. MacAlister to 
tead. 

Mr. MacALISTER (the Secretary) read letters from 
Mr. W. Woodward, Mr. W. E. Riley, and Mr. Francis 
Hooper, as follows :— 

28 Fune 1924. 

Dear Mr. DausNey,—I have just read your Paper 
on the above-named subject, and I much regret that a 
previous engagement for next Monday afternoon will pre- 
vent my attendance at the discussion thereon. 

I was very active in the discussions which took place 
prior to the Building Act of 1894, and have since become 
acquainted with some of its defects, which are well hit off 
by you. 

Had I been able to be present next Monday my obser- 
vations would have centred in the demand for restriction 
of ‘‘ bureaucracy,’’ which causes so much unnecessary 
waste of time and waste of money to all but the bureaucrats 
themselves. 

I would leave very much more power to the district 
surveyors, and district surveyors only. They have all 
passed the statutory examination of the R.I B.A.; they 
are all competent men; and their practical knowledge, 
gained by experience every day, is invaluable to building 
owner, builder and architect. 

I would also clip the fairy-like wings of the “‘ lady 
factory inspector,’’ and leave more of her work to the 
district surveyors. I need hardly add that I would sweep 
Whitehall of every meddler in building operations, in- 
cluding, of course, ‘‘ Housing,” and leave the whole of 
that little matter to the district surveyors in London, 
and to the local surveyors in the country. 


There is so much of value and interest to all engaged in 
building in vour Paper that I must again express my regret 
that I cannot air my views next Monday. 

Yours very truly, 
Wm. Woopwarb. 


28 Fune 1924. 

Dear Mr. DausNey,—I venture to offer you my con- 
gratulations on the painstaking way in which you have 
approached the question of the reform of the Building 
Act. 

At present, it appears quite impossible for me to be 
present at the discussion of this important subject, but 
there is one phase of practice which I think requires to be 
dealt with when legislation is again sought on this matter, 
and that is the custody of certified plans. The changes 
in the office of District Surveyor appear to me to tend to 
insecurity, and on the whole I think the better custodians 
of such important documents as these would be the 
London County Council, and that suitable conditions 
should be enacted to enable parties interested in the 
property to obtain access to them. 

I send you this expression of opinion as one out of 
many others which, it is thought, should receive attention 
when the Building Law of London is again reviewed. 

Faithfully yours, 
W. E. RILey. 


29 Fune 1924. 

My Dear DausNEy,—My afternoon has been spent in 
reading the Paper you read at the R.I.B.A. last Monday. 
My absence is a regret to me, but I was at a meeting 
whose purpose ran on parallel lines. Your method of 
approaching the subject makes me proud of membership 
of the same society, and your concluding paragraph is an 
inspiration. 

Yours sincerely, 
FrANcIS Hooprr. 


Mr. HORACE CUBITT [A.]: As a member of the 
Committee I approach the subject with some trepidation, 
because I see that in the list of attendances I am put 
down as not having attended any of the meetings. The 
history of this is that the Committee sat fortwo years. I 
was a member of the Committee last year, and was present 
at most of the meetings. In the reorganisation for this 
year some of us were left out. I was asked later to join 
the Committee, but something happened to the notices. 
I never received any, and consequently attended no meet- 
ings. 

I th:nk we all have to congratulate Mr. Daubney on his 
very excellent Paper, and the Committee on a great deal 
of work. But I feel that the Council have not attached to 
this subject the importance that they should have done. 
It would only have been fair to the subject, and to the 
Paper, that it should have been dealt with at one of our 
ordinary winter evening meetings. If we had had someone 
contributing a Paper on some such question as Assyrian 
antiquities—a subject wholly useless frem the point of 
view of our profession—the Counci! would have whipped 
up a strong body of supporters, and made it a great occa- 
sion, vet the value of sucha Paper to the profession would 
have been absolutely ni/. Here we have a Paper of such 
importance that no one can build in London without 
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being concerned with the subjects with which it deals—a 
Paper that ought naturally to have been read at one of our 
evening meetings when representatives of the County 
Council and of local authorities could have been present, 
and yet it is wedged into an afternoon meeting in June. 

As regards the attendance of the Council at the last 
meeting, I did not recognise a member of the Council 
present, with the exception of the President, but I was 
told afterwards that there were also two provincial mem- 
bers of Council who happened to be in London. At the 
present meeting I think only about 5 per cent. of the 
Council are here. The Paper deals with a most important 
subject, and it deals with it in a most excellent way. Mr. 
Daubney is to be congratulated on the very clear and con- 
cise way in which he has covered a most intricate subject. 

There are some very big matters of principle dealt 
with in the Report of the Committee. I will mention two 
only—those which I think are the most important. 
First, there is the question of building lines. In London 
building lines have hitherto been formed in the most 
haphazard manner; there has been no authority for 
laying down a building line in a street. The building line 
has merely evolved itself, and all we have had is the Super- 
intending Architect to define what the line is at any 
particular time. This has been a most illogical and absurd 
way of carrying out building development in the greatest 
city of the Empire, and the Report suggests that the 
Council should have the power to lay down building 
lines and make the necessary adjustments in the way of 
compensation which would be involved in such cases. 
The other very important matter is the question of con- 
struction. We are handicapped in London by the fact 
that almost all our constructional requirements are in an 
Act of Parliament which was passed 30 years ago, and 
we cannot get them altered without that Act being 
amended ; whereas in the provinces the requirements 
are contained in bye-laws which can be modified without 
much difficulty. So we are subject to old-fashioned re- 
quirements in London which should be amended, and 
the Report suggests that the whole of the construction 
requirements should be taken out of Acts of Parliament 
and should be dealt with by bye-laws, which can be 
varied from time to time in accordance with altered con- 
ditions. 

There are certain additional things which I think might 
have been dealt with in the Report, and I will briefly 
touch on them, as I think they would make London a 
brighter and healthier city, as Mr. Daubney desires. 
One thing is the question of air space for office buildings. 
An office building at the present time is outside the re- 
quirements as regards air space, which apply only to 
buildings containing living accommodation ; and it is not 
right that it should be so. Surely office buildings, where 
people spend much of their time, should be controlled 
with some regulations as to light and air. 

Another question which might be dealt with in London 
is the control of the elevations of buildings in certain 
streets. Liverpool has recently got an Act requiring all 
elevations of new buildings to be approved by the City 
Council. That is more than we would desire in London ; 
but I think that in certain important streets and squares 
it would not be unreasonable if the London County 
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Council had power to require elevations to be submitted 
to them and their approval obtained. An application « 
this kind would naturally be subject to the right o/ 
appeal, in case of refusal. We have the Tribunal of Appea 
under the Act, and an additional member could, if neces 
sary, be added to it when dealing with questions oi 
zsthetics. Some control seems to be needed. Ther 
appears to be nothing to prevent a person buying a ploi 
of land in Whitehall, for instance, and putting up a 
building designed of set purpose—as an advertisement— 
to clash with its surroundings. It is only reasonable for 
architects, who are concerned with the beauty of London, 
to be willing to agree to perhaps a little more red tape, if 
such red tape, wisely exercised, would be for the benefit 
of London. I believe that in Paris the painting of certain 
elevations of buildings forming an architectural compo- 
sition is required to be done all together, periodically 
In London squares you often see half a classical com- 
position painted, and the other portion still bearing thc 
grime of half a dozen years. As it would be but a small 
burden to put upon owners, some requirement as to 
periodic repainting might very well be adopted. 

I would again express my high appreciation of the 
hard work which Mr. Daubney has put into this paper, 
and I have no doubt it will ultimately form the basis of 
an amendment of the Building Acts which will be a 
benefit to London. 


Sir HENRY TANNER [F.]: I have great pleasure in 
supporting the vote of thanks to Mr. Daubney. I am 
sure we should not have had our Report properly com- 
piled without him, for we wanted somebody who knew 
more about the details of the Building Act than any 
other single individual could do, and the Committee got 
much knowledge of what happened in connection with 
various things which an ordinary practising architect 
cannot easily find out for himself. It seems ridiculous 
that one should have to make application to the London 
County Council for every trifling variation in construc- 
tion which one wants to carry out from what is stipulated 
in the Act, though that Act may be out of date. When 
the Building Act Committee of the London County 
Council arrives at a definite conclusion about different 
forms of construction, some sort of notice should be 
issued, or put into the JOURNAL, making it well known, 
so that we could be spared the repetition of applications 
that go on now. Under the Act, you have to put footings 
to all brick walls. But what is the good of brick footings 
on a concrete foundation ? They are so much waste of 
money and an inconvenience, and they take up room 
which can be utilised to better purpose. Footings are 
required whether the wall is 10 feet high or roo feet 
high, but sanction is generally given to their omission. 
There are many other things which have to be applied 
for which could be avoided. 

With regard to higher buildings, under Section 46, 
you have to keep to the 80 feet, with two storeys in the 
roof. I had a case not long ago where the building in 
front was 55 feet high, with storeys in the roof above, and 
the whole building was 80 feet 10 inches to the top of 
the flat roof that was at the back. It was a back wall, 
and opposite our clients’ own property, but it led tomuch 
difficulty and trouble because it was 10 inches beyond 
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the height. We got over it ultimately by sloping this 
10 inches, the same slope as they required the roof to be, 
47°. We come against these anomalies almost every day. 
I should like to see the Act limited, as far as possible, 
to principles, so that everything else is either in bye-laws 
or regulations, whichever is the easier course. One or 
other is the easier, but I forget which. These can be 
altered, without appealing to Parliament, by the Council 
itself ; and either Bye-laws or Regulations require to be 
revised at frequent intervals. In devising this Report 
we aimed rather at principles, leaving the details to follow, 
and these details will take longer than the outline which 
we have drawn. So there is much work for somebody to 
do in the near future. It seems to me it is for those who 
are outside the Committee to make their observations 
and criticisms, rather than for members of the Committee 
to do so and to repeat what they have already said. 
Therefore, we wanted a big meeting, so that people could 
make suggestions in some other form. Whether we are 
to take this Report and the last meeting as favourable to 
ourselves, I do not know, but it looks as if either the 
members of the Institute take no interest in the im- 
provement of the Building Act and all that is connected 
with it, or they have such confidence in the people who 
have done the active work on it that they do not need to 
come. Those are the only alternatives that I can draw. 


Mr. W. E. WATSON [F.]: Those who have already 
spoken on this paper are members of the Committee, and 
they are those who have been most diligent in their 
attendance. Ordinary members of the Institute feel very 
deeply indebted to the Committee for the work they 
have done, and, I think, particularly to five members 
who have attended a reasonable number of meetings. 

I was very interested to hear Mr. Horace Cubitt’s ex- 
planation, and I think we might be charitable and assume 
that the notices to other members of the Committee mis- 
carried also. At the same time, they are eminent members 
of the profession, and it is regrettable that their services 
were not given, because they have great experience of 
the matters in question. I think it will be agreed among 
architects generally that the expressions contained in 
paragraph 1o of the Institute’s Report ‘‘ that there is no 
general body of opinion among architects, etc., requiring 
a radical change in the building law,”’ will be endorsed 
by all practising architects. Since the War, it may be 
because the County Council have gone to their new 
Offices, we meet there a spirit which we never had shown 
in the days before the War. The officials are now more 
inclined than I ever knew them to be before to take the 
spirit of the Act rather than the letter, and they help us 
in every possible way. 

I should like, as a layman, to thank Mr Daubney tor 
the most excellent work he has put into this paper. And 
as regards his brighter London, I suggest to the Com- 
mittee that they may in some way be able to tackle the 
question of the construction of fireplaces in ordinary 
buildings, so that we might in some measure reduce the 
smoke which so disfigures our city. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F.]: May I say in the first 
place that as the Report did not come to the Council until 
recently it was necessary to hold this meeting in June, or 
else to hold it over until the autumn. An evening meeting 
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at this time of the year was obviously undesirable, and 
therefore the Council decided on an afternoon. The 
meeting is confined to our own members, for the very good 
reason that the Council wished to hear the views of 
members of the Institute before bringing the Report to 
the notice of the County Council and of interested people 
outside our own body. They have had this Report 
before them on two occasions and on the second occasion 
the whole sitting was devoted toit, and both the Chairman 
of the Committee, Mr. Searles-Wood, and the Hon. 
Secretary of it, Mr. Daubney, attended the meeting. 


I want to congratulate Mr. Daubney very cordially on 
his Paper : it is well arranged and well written, and he 
has succeeded in making a very technical subject ex- 
tremely interesting. He was particularly well qualified 
for it, in view of the very large share he has had in the 
production of the Report. 


It is not to late to add to the Report, and the suggestion 
made by Mr. Cubitt about the lighting of office buildings 
is one that might well go to the County Council. One 
often wonders to find how well lighted new blocks of 
offices are, but of course good rents cannot be obtained 
if offices have not good light. On the other hand, many 
people work under most unfavourable conditions as 
regards light and air and these conditions ought to be 
amended. 


The control of elevations is a very difficult matter. 
An outrage such as a tall aggressive building in a place 
like Whitehall, out of harmony with its surroundings, 
ought to be prevented, but action taken in some instances 
might form a precedent for control in other cases where the 
control might seem unnecessary and would certainly 
be very unpopular. The suggestion was made that the 
Fine Arts Commission might be brought into the question 
of higher buildings and other suggestions in the Report 
were directed towards making London more beautiful, 
brighter, and a more airy and healthy place. The sug- 
gestion to make crescent roads possible is one of these. 
Places like Loraine Place, Holloway, or Grove Terrace, 
Highgate, to quote only two, set back from the main 
thoroughfare with an entrance at one end and an exit at 
the other are ideal. A place like the forecourt of Uni- 
versity College in Gower Street, if it were residential,would 
be an admirable one to live in: the Building Act should 
welcome such places and certainly not prohibit them. 
The need for them in London is daily becoming greater. 

A minor matter is that of parapets to party walls above 
the roof. We propose that they may be omitted where 
roofs are of fire resisting construction, because nothing 
injures the breadth and value of a skyline like party walls 
jumping up at every division in a terrace 

I have only this to say about high buildings : that I do 
not think either the County Council or the public want 
them. I am strongly impressed with the fact that the eve 
of the public is opening wider and wider to the external 
beauty of cities. Waterloo Bridge is a question of the 
moment that illustrates it. The public realise that 
Waterloo Bridge is a fine thing, and they will not have it 
destroyed or injured if means can be found for keeping it 
in something like its present condition. The public are 
realising that beauty depends on light, and that you cannot 
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have beauty in buildings or streets if the buildings are of 
undue height. 

I was away in the country and could not be present at 
the meeting last week, but I have read the Paper, and I 
congratulate Mr. Daubney on an admirable contribution 
to our literature. 

Mr. W. R. DAVIDGE [F.]: I think we are all deeply 
indebted to Mr. Daubney for the trouble he has taken, 
and for the really excellent way in which he has summed 
up a series of long discussions. The Institute as a whole 
is apparently satisfied to leave the Report as it is, other- 
wise we should have had a very large meeting to-day. 
The points which have been mentioned to-day, par- 
ticularly in Mr. Keen’s speech, sum up the things which 
lie at the bottom of this Report. We want a brighter 
London, and the best way to get that is to get even more 
sunshine into it. You will have gathered that the question 
of higher buildings is one on which the Committee was 
not entirely unanimous, and the one and a half times rule 
was only arrived at as a compromise and on the definite 
understanding that it applied to reduction of heights 
where streets are at present narrow and where at present 
the law allows buildings to be taken to a height of 80 
feet. Under the new suggestion they would be limited 
to one and a half times the width of the road, and in 
narrow streets you will agree that is particularly import- 
ant. I am not altogether in tavour otf buildings above 
feet high, although there are cases in special parts of 
London where such buildings can be put up without 
harm. But I feel that anything unduly high will unneces- 
sarily upset the balance not only of the street, but the 
balance of the whole of the particular district ; and if 
any buildings are to be allowed to take pre-eminence, 
they should be buildings which from their own char- 
acter, purpose and quality are fitted to take that place. 

I have much pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks 
to Mr. Daubney for his excellent paper. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before asking Mr. Daubney to 
reply, perhaps I may be excused if I say one or two 
things about the Paper and about the discussion. The 
only excuse I have is the fact that I have some little oppor- 
tunity of seeing what goes on behind the curtain. Asa 
member of the Building Acts Committee of the London 
County Council, I have, in the last ten months, had oppor- 
tunities of seeing that machine working, and I will say 
a word or two about it. But before speaking on that sub- 
ject, I would like to say something about the strictures 
which have been passed upon some of the absentee mem- 
bers of the Committee, and also upon the Council. 

Looking down this list of the Committee, I came to the 
conclusion that they were all men of excellent judgment ; 
some men who knew when to come, some who knew 
when to stay away. The gentlemen to whom we are in- 
debted for the work on this Report are all men of affairs, 
and I think they would all agree that nothing better can 
happen than to appoint a fairly large Committee so as to 
be sure of getting from it a number of men who are not 
only capable, but are interested and keen, and who will 
devote themselves to their subject free from the difficul- 
ties that accompany carrying on a discussion in the pres- 
ence of a large number of men. And I think that prob- 
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ably, if we got to each other’s hearts, we should come to 
the feeling, as far as the Council and the general body of 
members are concerned, that the matter has lost nothing 
by the fact that it has been concentrated in the hands of 
the five or six gentlemen who have given their attention 
to it. And if they were equally frank with us they would 
probably tell us that they had been able to get through 
their work more completely and with more facility owing 
to the fact that they have been a comparatively smal! 
number. 

I entirely agree with the prominence which Mr. Cubitt 
would give to this matter. After all, we are not archieo- 
logists here ; we are architects ; and a matter affecting the 
whole of the building in the County of London is really 
very much more important to us than interesting historical 
and artistic questions which arise in connection, for 
instance, with Assyrian architecture ; and, on the whole, 
it would not be a bad thing if, in the Institute generally, 
Mr. Cubitt’s view came to prevail to a larger extent. 

With regard to the report, I think we may congratulate 
ourselves, all of us, that it has arrived at so promising a 
stage, and we have to see that it does not end here, but 
that the work of the members of our Building Acts Com- 
mittee really has effect. And, so far as I can gather from 
the history that is in front of us, after this Report has been 
adopted by the Institute, the next thing is to get the 
London County Council to adopt it. What will happen 
there—I speak from what knowledge I have acquired 
there—is that when this Report goes forward it will 
probably be sent to the Clerk of the Council, and the 
Clerk will send it to the General Purposes Committee, 
and they will send it to the Building Acts Committee, and 
they will hand it over to their officers and ask for a report. 
What we have to try to manage—and I will do all I 
can on the London County Council—is to see that the 
Report does not come back to the Building Acts Committee 
until the officers of the London County Council and the 
gentlemen who are our advocates come to conclusions. 
It will be more satisfactory for the London County Council 
and for the Institute that the matter, when it does come 
before the Building Acts Committee on report, should 
come forward with as large a measure of agreement as 1s 
possible. That view I am sure will commend itself to 
vou. And when it does come before the Building Acts 
Committee I do not think it will come up against a closed 
door. As far as I canassess the temperament of the Com- 
mittee, they are desirous of having building bye-laws in 
London which will serve both private and public interests 
to the fullest possible extent. There are many matters 
raised by Mr. Daubney in his paper which are continually 
coming up before us there as to their desirability ; and I 
think there is a very general disposition on the part o1 the 
Committee to meet these points which were raised, par- 
ticularly those raised by diagrams 1 and 2. We have 
always felt how absurd it is we cannot permit these 
delightful lay-outs. 

When vou come to the matter of high buildings, the 
Building Acts Committee is confronted by the fact that the 
profession has a divided voice on the matter. I would 
not say the London County Council has determined there 
shall not be higher buildings ; but when these questions 
come up before the Building Acts Committee, they know 
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many in the profession are against it, and there is the great 
difficulty that any allowance at the present time must be 
an exceptional allowance in a particular case. And it 
must not be forgotten that when you are dealing with 
building, and you have enactments which affect both the 
disposition of land and the structure which may be put 
upon it, you are dealing with many interests. Every 
man who has land wants to get all he can out of every 
foot, and he wants to put on it what will bring him the 
best return. Hence every exception which is made has 
some sort of money value, and that is a matter about 
which the Building Acts Committee feel a great difficulty. 
They are very much tied by the feeling that if they depart 
from the bye-laws as they are laid down and lend them- 
selves to exceptions, they are establishing precedents on 
one hand, while on the other hand they are laying them- 
selves open to the possibility of complaint from people 
who have not hit the psychological moment in which to 
get an exception granted to them. Iam sure they would 
welcome any proposal, and it would have to go a little 
beyond the broad principles which Sir Henry Tanner 
referred to. Any proposals which will be acceptable 
with regard to higher buildings will have to be of a fairly 
detailed character, because our difficulty at present is that 
of finding a general principle which should govern us. 
Everybody who has got into a street position where he has 
more than average light and air thinks that is an abso- 
lutely sound reason for giving him two or three more 
storeys in height, which means that the financial advantage 
he derives from the possession of the site in the first 
place is still further enhanced. I do not speak dog- 
matically on the matter, but I think if any policy is ever 
beaten out by which people are allowed to depart very 
considerably from a sort of normal standard of height, 
it will have to be accompanied by a measure which will 
not allow the full economical advantage of that course to 
pass to the person who is lucky enough to have that site. 


I was glad to hear remarks, by more than one member 
here, as to the relationship between our profession and the 
officials at the London County Council. I think one very 
great advantage of having official architectural staffs, 
such as there is at the London County Council, is that 
you get a community of interests, and when those officials 
are presenting their reports to the Building Acts Com- 
mittee, I realise that they are looking at this matter from 
the architect’s point of view, and that they are, as far as 
is possible within the compass of the bye-laws, endeavour- 
ing to make his way easy. We have to remember that 
both the officials and the Building Acts Commitee are 
enormously pressed; our agenda usually consists of 
between 200 and 300 items, more or less, and we ave sup- 
posed to get through that in about 2} hours. It is an 
extraordinary testimony to the officials there that they are 
presented to us in such a way as to enable them to be 
despatched with some measure of consideration. They 
are presented in their proportion, and they have already 
gone through some scrutiny. One feels that if the kind 
of thing desired by Mr. Daubney were really done, you 
ought to have the Building Acts Committee sitting three 
or four times a week, particularly if personal access to 
them is desired, as is now the occasional practice. 'The 
officials have an enormous amount of work, and the point 
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of these last few remarks is that, if we are to get this 
matter through, we shall have to put ourselves behind it, 
and do all that we can to simplify the task both of the 
officials of the County Council and of the Building Acts 
Committee, if we want anything like a revision of the 
London Building Acts. 

This Report, as far as I have read it and understand it, 
does lay down some general principles and goes into some 
detail, but I am not sure whether, if we desire to see a 
revision of the London Building Acts in a measurable 
time, we shall not have to go further than this and get 
out a new Bill, and dish this up for the Building Acts 
Committee and the officials to the last detail. This will 
take much time. 

I join in the expression of thanks to Mr. Daubney of 
Mr. Searles-Wood, Mr. Joseph and others for the Report, 
and particularly for his Paper, in which he has made an 
otherwise fairly dry subject very interesting and charming, 
and I will now call upon Mr. Daubney to reply. 

Mr. DAUBNEY (in reply): I have to thank Mr. 
Searles-Wood and Mr. Delissa Joseph for saving the kind 
things they have about me and the work of the Com- 
mittee; and you, Sir, and others joined in. But I would 
like to emphasise this : that the work could not have been 
done without the c»-operation of the members of the 
Committee ; and if there is any credit to be given to any- 
body, it should be distributed equally among all the 
members of the Committee who attended the meetings. 
I was not sure of the purpose of the absentee members ; I 
do not know whether they wished to see which way the 
cat jumped and then make their suggestions afterwards. 
But apparently when the work had been done they were 
willing to join in and accept it, so that we have at the 
present time some kind of a united feeling with regard 
toit. Iknow that on the Committee there were many who 
were members of the Council, and I can understand why 
they were away, because they had the final opportunity 
of considering the Report. They gave a tremendous 
amount of time to it; as already mentioned, they gave 
a whole afternoon to it, and examined every word and 
every paragraph in it. 

There are one or two points which have been mentioned 
to-day. A suggestion was made about cleaning the fronts 
of houses. I think that in Paris it is the law that fronts 
have to be cleaned once every ten years. and an order is 
given that certain sections or certain streets have to be 
cleaned at that time, so that the building trade concen- 
trates on that part of the town. 

The suggestion has been made in regard to the height 
of buildings that perhaps the Fine Arts Commission is 
not the right body to attend to that matter, but that all 
front elevations should be controlled. I do not know 
any individual or body with the time or the knowledge to 
attend to every frontage in London. As perhaps members 
know, at present there are in London something like 
5,000 miles of street frontages. If every elevation is to 
be attended to, that seems a hopeless task. But if the 
few buildings in London which are attempted to be raised 
above the statutory height only have to be dealt with, one 
thinks that the Fine Arts Commission would not be over- 
tasked. At present there are not many buildings in 
London over 80 feet in height, so the demand is not 
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very great. I do not know how many have been put up 
within the last few years—[The Chairman : Seven|—but 
prior to 1905 I had a share in making an enquiry through- 
out London, and I think I discovered there were not more 
than 60 or 70 buildings which exceeded 80 teet, and they 
were prominent buildings which most of us here know. 

A suggestion has been made with regard to future 
progress. May I be allowed to say, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, that I think they are prepared to continue and to 
give 2 great deal of attention to the final development of 
this matter ? It has already been suggested in the Report 
that, of course, the points raised are not in final form but 
that a considerable amount of care and attention will have 
to be given to the proposals, so that they may be in such 
a form as can be laid before, say, a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. The object of the Report was to get definite 
ideas afloat, and to put the matter in such a way that at 
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least all the members of the Institute can understand th 
points. When the points have thus been understood anc 


accepted, then the rough-and-tumble work of altering, 


amending, and making consequential amendments in the 
law can be adequately carried on, and so a final schem: 
brought forward. I can speak for the Committee as wel! 
as for myself when I say they are agreeably surprised to 
find such a consensus of opinion. I do not think th: 
Committee are concerned very much about the smallnes 
of the attendance. We have the view that the Repor: 
has the approval of the majority of the members in 
London, otherwise we feel sure there would have been « 
large opposition at the present moment. 

Personally, I would like to thank members, and t 
thank the Council, for the kind way in which they have 
accepted this matter, and I only hope that it will, in the 
speedy future, bear ample fruit. 


Registration 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 
THE PRESIDENT (MR. J. ALFRED GOTCH) IN THE CHAIR 


A Special General Meeting of the Royal-Institute was 
held on July 7th for the purpose of confirming the 
Resolutions which were passed by the requisite majority 
at a Special General Meeting on the 17th June (Mr. 
J. Alfred Gotch), the President, in the chair. 

_The PRESIDENT : This is a Special General Meeting 
summoned for the purpose of confirming the following 
resolutions, which were passed by the requisite majority 
at a Special General Meeting held on Tuesday, June 17th, 
1924. If it is the desire of the meeting, I will ask the 
Secretary to read those resolutions ; but, otherwise, I 
think we are fully acquainted with the substance of them, 
and unless the reading of them is specially desired, we 
will take them as read. 

Agreed. 

The PRESIDENT : I will, from the chair, move that 
these resolutions be confirmed. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE [F]: I take it that, 
moving from the chair, you do not need a seconder ? 

The PRESIDENT: No. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE: Under those cir- 
cumstances, I venture to take the opportunity, which 
I was prevented by an accident from taking before, of 
saying a word or two on one point only. The point I 
wish to make is simply this : That I am wholly in favour 
of Unification, but it seems to me that the inclusion in 
the Agreement of Clause 6—which is the only clause in 
the Agreement I object to—will defeat the very purpose 
at which you are aiming; it will defeat the unification 
of the profession. Of course, the Agreement proceeds 
on a statement in the Preamble where we read that 
‘‘ whereas there are no longer any serious differences of 
opinion among architects with regard to Registration,” 
it proceeds upon that assumption, upon that opinion, 
and I venture to suggest—I only suggest it in justification 


of my own objection—that that is not true. I say that 
there are still serious differences of opinion on the subject 
of Registration. Indeed, those differences are bound to 
become manifest and are bound to be expressed. Within 
the ranks of the Institute and within the ranks of the 
Society of Architects those differences may be trivial : 
I represent them within the Institute. But please re- 
member that outside the Institute and outside the 
Society of Architects there are a large number of impor- 
tant men who ought to be included in any scheme of 
Unification. It always has been so in the history of this 
Institute ; there have been certain men whose personal 
feelings have been rather averse to the organisation 
of the profession, and we have never been able to dis- 
regard them. ‘Thirty years ago the most distinguished 
architects in the profession were outside the Institute, 
and—I have not the document before me—I remember, 
very clearly, an impressive Memorial in 1891 presented 
to the Institute on the subject. We will not go back to 
1891, but the spirit which always directs artists to liberty 
is still in existence and is still active. This Institute cannot 
shut its eyes to the fact that there is a body of very 
influential opinion which meets to discuss architectural 
problems periodically at the Art Workers’ Guild, and 
you have taken no account of them at all. If you wanted 
to take a count, you would find nearly all of them are 
strongly opposed to the idea of Registration. Therefore, 
I suggest that the statement in the Preamble is not the 
fact, and that if you wish Unification, you had better 
omit that, delete it, and you will get Unification if you 
do not tie it up with that which is bound to secure 
disunion and discord in Registration. 

I need not say anything more ; a statement of fact is 
all I am here to-day to give expression to. The reasons 
for it, of course, can be stated at length. I do not 
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think you can be unconscious of them, and I do not think 
vou can say they are of no account to the art of archi- 
tecture. Every effort to make of the profession a close 
profession, to tie up the exercise of the art of architecture 
io those who are registered in this Institute is a false 
position for a Society like ours to take up. I earnestly 
hope I shall effectively endeavour to present this view 
when the time comes for the Institute to say that this 
preamble is a fact and that the profession are unanimous. 
It would be interesting for the members of the Institute 
to look up their records, and to find that in the year 
1904 Sir Aston Webb, who was then President, expressed 
his deep repugnance to the idea. With great skill and 
tact he dealt with the then current difficulties, and said 
he was willing to wait and seek whatever means there might 
be to put an end to them ; and he dealt wisely with the 
question of education. It would be unwise for me to 
rely on Sir Aston Webb’s opinion to-day in his absence, 
but I suggest that in the year 1904 he said this was an 
idea repugnant to every artist. And it is on that ground 
alone I venture to press upon the Institute that Unifica- 
tion cannot be accomplished if it is associated with 
Registration. 

It will be only open for me, Sir, to vote against this 
Agreement, but I should venture to suggest that if you 
put the Agreement clause by clause, I should have the 
opportunity of voting for every one of the clauses except 
Clause No. 6. 

Major H. C. CORLETTE [F.] : Is it not the case that 
so far as the present meeting is concerned, we have no 
option whatever with regard to amendments ; we either 
accept these three resolutions as a whole, or we reject 
them and block the whole scheme ? That being the 
case, although I have some views myself with regard to 
the drafting of the Charter and the Bye-laws, I think it 
is the business of all of us to take the resolutions as a 
whole to-day. It may be difficult to arrange amend- 
ments later, but I do not suppose I am the only one 
who feels there is room for amendment in some matters 
of detail. But as we can only accept or reject the whole 
of the Charter and Bye-laws and the Agreements, I hope 
that this meeting to-day will unanimously accept what 
we have before us. And if it is possible, if it is desirable, 
to make small amendments to improve the matter later, 
I hope some way will be found, although we cannot 
make amendments to-day. 

The PRESIDENT : Gentlemen, if you are prepared, 
I wili put these resolutions. It is clearly understood, 
we are informed by our Solicitor, we have no option 
about amendments, we have either to confirm or reject. 
The resolution which I have to move from the chair 
is, that these resolutions which were formerly passed 
be now confirmed. (One voted against.) That is 
carried by a considerable majority. (Laughter.) 

Sir JOHN SIMPSON: On a point of order, Sir, 
does that motion from the chair require a seconder ? 

The PRESIDENT: No. These resolutions, gentle- 
men, are confirmed. On behalf of those concerned, 
| beg to thank you for your attendance this afternoon, 
and to say there is no further business to transact. 

Mr. GEORGE HUBBARD [F.]: I want to propose a 
cordial vote of thanks to our President. He has had a 


most difficult task before him, and he has carried this 
difficult business through to a most happy conclusion. 
I hope you will join with me in thanking him for his 
assistance, and for the way in which he has presided 
here this afternoon. 

Mr. BUTLER WILSON [F.] (Leeds): I hope I 
may be allowed to second this vote, as representing the 
Leeds and West Yorkshire Society. We take a great 
interest in this matter, and your President did us the 
honour of coming to our Annual Dinner, for which also 
we thank him. 

The vote was carried by acclamation and the President 
briefly responded. 


REGISTRATION. 
THE R.I.B.A. AND THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


At the Special General Meeting on 17 June, it was 
decided that a Post-card Poll should be arranged so as to 
enable all members in the United Kingdom to record 
their votes either for or against the three Resolutions 
passed at that meeting. 

The post-cards, together with a report of the discussion 
on 17 June, were sent out to all members in the United 
Kingdom on 20 June with a request to complete and return 
them by 5 July. 

Mr. Frank Woodward [A.] was nominated by the 
Chairman of the ‘“‘ Defence League ”’ to assist in counting 
and recording the votes. 

On Monday, 7 July, all the post-cards which had been 
received were handed to Mr. Woodward and were then 
examined and counted with the following results : 

2,791 postcards were sent out. 
1,979 postcards were returned. 

Of these 1,712 were in favour of the Resolutions, 267 
were against the Resolutions. 

Five postcards were unsigned, and were, therefore, not 
included in the count. 

Frank Woopwarp [A ] 
Ian MacALIsTER 


FIRE OFFICES COMMITTEE RULES, 

It is perhaps not known to all architects that the Tariff 
Insurance Companies have a Standing Committee, known 
as the Fire Offices Committee, who have drawn up rules 
dealing with the construction of buildings, fire-fighting 
appliances, etc., which rules are issued in pamphlet form. 
Compliance with these rules will ensure substantial rebates 
off insurance premiums. A set of these rules has been 
presented to the Royal Institute by the Fire Offices Com- 
mittee. They comprise the following matters :— 

1. Fire-resisting construction of buildings in four standards 
(with special rules for certain textile factories), and rules cover- 
ing fire-resisting glazing. 

2. Fire-fightingappliances such as extincteurs and sprinklers. 

3. Construction and fixing of “ fireproof ’’ doors. 

4. Automatic fire alarms. 

5. Artificial lighting. 

SECTION I. 
Fire Resisting Construction. 

There are four standards of construction applying to 
buildings in general, and a special standard dealing with 
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certain textile factories. "These standards are similar in 
form to Building Bye-laws, and specify in detail materials 
of construction and design. 

Standard 1, compliance with which ensures the greatest 
rebates, forms the basis for the other three standards, 
which permit of greater latitude of construction and design. 
The requirements touch upon height and cubical capacity 
of the building, thickness and construction of the walls, 
floors and roof, and the size and design of the windows 
and glazing. The floor and roof coverings, the size of 
openings in floors, protection of lift and belt shafts, etc., 
and means of separating into separate building risks are 
alsodealt with. Special requirements are formulated for 
reinforced concrete buildings. 

SECTION IT. 
Fire Fighting Appliances. 

The fire extincteur rules specify the construction of 
the fittings and the nature of the contents. Lists are pub- 
lished of the makers whose fittings comply with these 
rules. 

Special rules are formed to cover the use of foam-pro- 
ducing appliances for oil fires. 

Sprinkler installations are subject to an elaborate set of 
rules comprising the following :— 

(a) A description of what buildings or portions of buildings 
must be protected. 

(b) The construction and lay-out of the installations. 

(c) The provision to be made in special cases. 

(d) The nature and capacity of the water supplies according 
to which the buildings protected are classified into standards. 

(e) A specification of pumps or other apparatus required to 
maintain pressure. 

(f) Special rules relating to theatres. 

* (g) Instructions for testing and maintenance. 

(h) Rules for installation of external drenchers. 


SeEcTION III. 
Fireproof ’’ Doors and Shutters. 

Rules are laid down governing the detailed construction 
of “ fireproof ’’ doors, shutters and compartments. 

SECTION IV. 
Fire Alarms. 

Rules covering the installation of fire alarms standardized 
according to the nature of the fire-fighting facilities avail- 
able. The design, construction and lay-out of the apparatus 
are dealt with in detail, the various systems on the market 
being covered by special rules. A form of warranty and 
certificate of compliance are given with particulars of the 
fire-fighting appliances—public and private—whichshould 
be available. 

SECTION V. 
Artificial Lighting. 

The rules cover gas, acetylene and oil vapour, carbide 
of calcium, etc., and electric light, but are framed mainly 
to cover private generating plants. 

The rules are assiduously kept up to date. They are 
framed on broad lines, but even so they are harsh in effect 
in some cases. Architects experienced in these matters 
generally complain of the difficulty of extracting informa- 
tive suggestions for or approval of a projected scheme, and 
the tariff companies are notoriously chary about quoting 
rates on assumptive propositions. 
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Hitherto the F.O.C. have been unable or unwilling t. 
bring these rules before the notice of property owners o: 
architects, but now copies of the pamphlets are availab\, 
to members of the Institute. 

They are of great interest to the profession as a know- 
ledge of these rules will effect great savings, not only in th. 
initial outlay on the buildings and installations, but also 
as regards the insurance premiums. 

PercivaL M. Fraser [F ]. 


THE PRESERVATION OF BUILDING STONE 
BY WATERPROOFING. 
By Percy May, D.Sc. (Lonb.), F.I.C., CONSULTING 
CHEMIST. 

The preservation of building stone is a subject to which 
considerable attention is now being given, as is shown by 
the formation of a Stone Preservation Committee of the 
Building Research Board. ‘The report of this committee 
will be eagerly looked forward to, and meanwhile some 
interesting work on the waterproofing of stones has recent- 
ly been published in America by the U.S. Bureau of Stan- 
dards (Technological Paper, No. 248, by D. W. Kessler). 
A description is given of the different colourless water- 
proofing materials used, which in general consisted cf 
paraffins, tung oil, aluminium soaps, and resinous mate- 
rials dissolved in light mineral solvents. These were ap- 
plied to different specimens of limestone and sandstone, 
and after exposure to the weather for varying periods the 
results were tested in the laboratory. The stones used were 
limestone from Indiana and sandstone from Ohio, both cf 
varying degrees of porosity, and it was found that stones 
having close textures were more difficult to waterprocf 
than those with large pores. Rather surprisingly the most 
effective materials were those containing heavy petroleum, 
either alone or in conjunction with other materials. De- 
terioration with materials of this type is not appreciable 
within two years. Materials containing fatty oils or in- 
soluble soaps (particularly aluminium soaps) are al:o 
effective. Resinous substances are not durable as water- 
proofing agents, neither are aqueous solutions designed to 
react chemically with the stone, nor aqueous solutions re- 
acting with one another to form an insoluble substance in 
the pores of the stone. In general, materials which gave 
the highest waterproofing values produced the most dis- 
coloration, the amount being proportional to the porosity 
of the stones. ‘These discolorations decrease on exposure 
to the weather, and ultimately they are compensated for 
by the fact that the treatment tends to prevent the accumu- 
lation of dirt on the surface of the stone. 


THE British SCHOOL AT ROME. 
Sir John Simpson, K.B.E. [F.], has been re-appointed to 
represent the R.I.B.A. for a further period of three years 
on the Council of the British School at Rome. 


THe British WATERWORKS ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.] and Mr. Percival M. 
Fraser [F’.} have been re-appointed as representatives of the 
R.I.B.A. upon the Standing Committee on Water 
Regulations. 
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Westminster Hall Roof 


AN INSTRUCTIONAL MODEL. 


In the JouRNAL of 11 November 1922 we published a 
brief account of a model composed of loose blocks of 
oak designed by Mr. William Harvey, in order to analyse 
the functions of the great timbers in Westminster Hall 
roof and indicate the line of thought on structural prob- 
lems which led the medizval designers to the achievement 
of this magnificent construction. The author of the model 
has now adapted it for the use of lecturers and students, by 
enclosing it in a specially designed case which permits of 
its erection, without the slightest trouble, in a moment, 
and obviates the necessity of the careful handling that was 
formerly required in building up the model block by block. 
Once the case is opened the model stands by virtue of the 
compression and balance of its loose blocks and indicates 
how the great timbers of the roof, built to the order of 


Fic. 1.—All principal timbers in position. Although collapsi- 
ble, the model is erected by simply opening the lids of the case. 


Richard II in his Palace at Westminster, must have been 
expected to act when designed by Hugh Herland, the 
King’s carpenter. The medizval constructional science of 
the control of arch thrusts is made tangible in the model, 
for by its use the state of balance can be not only seen but 
felt. The marvellous precision with which the lines of 
pressure were directed upon their supports could hardly 
have been expressed so clearly and so forcibly by any other 
means. (Fig. 1.) 

The same model is adapted to show how this greatest of 
Gothic hammer-beam roofs came to be designed before 
(as far as can be ascertained) any roofs of similar pattern 


had been erected across smaller spans. The accumulated 
experience of 300 years of experiment in arch construction 
seems to have been applied to the problem of roofing 
a hall 69 feet wide without resorting to the use either of 
tie-bars or of intermediate supports. 

The King’s carpenter must have carefully studied the 
possibilities of the existing Norman roof of the hall in the 
light of the superior science of his own time, and have 
resolved to dispense in his new work with the support that 
had been afforded by gigantic posts rising from the floor 
of the hall. He would introduce instead an arch-rib span- 
ning the whole width of the hall and supported upon stone 
corbels to be placed for the purpose midway up the height of 
the walls (Fig. 2). At the same time he seems to have 
realised that certain of the old timbers occupied positions 
in which they could be made to perform the function of 
brackets. In his new work he set himself to weave bracket 
and arch together in a manner that would compel each of 
these structural devices to aid the other to the greatest 
possible extent not only in bearing the load but in 
directing and managing the thrust (Fig. 3). The processes 
can be followed step by step by building up the model with 
the posts provided but without wall-posts, arch-ribs or 
struts. Even with the posts representing the main supports 
of the Norman roof in position, a considerable thrust at 
the wall top is recognisable. Stability is somewhat im- 
proved by the insertion of the blocks representing the wall- 
posts (Fig. 4), and the structure is altogether transformed 
by the introduction of the lower parts of the great arch- 
ribs (Fig. 5). The stability of the structure is now so far 
assured that the pressures are conducted down the wall 
posts through the corbels and applied to the walls, not at 
their summits, but at far safer points much nearer to the 
ground. The blocks representing in the model the upper 
parts of the side walls can now be removed and the model 
stands with its line of pressure obviously and tangibly 
acting ashas been just described. 

The action of the model is in strict accordance with that 
of the great roof itself, where evidences exist of the con- 
structors’ pride in their mastery of arch-thrusts. Only one 
new flying buttress seems to have been erected on each 
side of the hall to serve a pair of oak trusses, thus leaving 
alternate trusses unbuttressed and supported by a wall 
whose thickness only approximated to one-tenth of the 
span. Further evidence of absolute confidence in the 
thrust management may be recognised in the continued 
use of the Norman walls already at that time 300 years old, 
and the omission to fill in cavities‘in these walls where a 
Norman mural gallery had existed, although these cavities 
occur at the back of the wall posts receiving the weight and 
thrust of the roof. Evidence that the Norman roof had 
exercised considerable thrust is to be seen in the outward 
bow of these long side walls of the hall and in the greater 
thickness of packing required in the centre of their length 
to make a fair face at the time of Richard II’s renovation. 
The avoidance of outward thrust at the wall top is seen 
in the hall, where shrinkage, decay, and rocking move- 
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Fic. 2.—The application of the arch thrust to the wall Fic. 3.—The model used to show the constructional 


at corbel level is demonstrated by the removal of the value of certain timbers. By substitution it can be 
blocks representing the upper parts of the walls. shown that all are useful and contribute to strength and 
balance. 


Fic. 4.—The historical evolution of the design from Fic. 5.—Historical evolution of structural design con- 
a conjectured Norman Roof of the Hall supported by tinued by the introduction of the great arch rib lowest 
posts. First stage corbels and wall posts inserted. segment and the removal of posts. 
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ments in the timbers have lifted the wall ends of the ham- 
mer-beams one inch off their bearings, so that the balance 
of the structure was such that it tended to relieve the wall- 
top of both weight and pressure which could not be safely 
applied at this dangerous height. That the thrust did 
actually enter the wall in a slanting direction at the corbel 
level was proved by the fact that the broken end of a corbel 
was found pinned to the wall and prevented from falling 
by the pressure alone. 

By erecting the model with the blocks representing the 
lower curved struts in position instead of those showing 
the great arch-rib, the useful bracket function of the struts 
can be demonstrated, and by a similar process of removal 
and substitution the constructional value of every timber 
can be ascertained, so that the student is enabled to assure 
himself that every timber, without exception, in Hugh 
Herland’s masterpiece is a veritable contribution either to 
bearing strength or to the control of thrust, or is valuable 
in performing both these functions. 

Simultaneously each timber took its place in a definitely 
proportioned artistic scheme, constructional and esthetic 
considerations being blended together with the same con- 
summate skill that had been shown in adapting some ele- 
ments of Norman building practice to take their part in a 
late fourteenth century scheme. A great deal of controver- 
sial and contradictory matter has been spoken and written 
about the roof of Westminster Hall and the nature of the 
structural science underlying its design and construction 
A more valuable instructive exercise can hardly be im- 
agined than to follow the propositions advanced by various 
writers until reference to the action of the model reveals 
their correctness or absurdity. 

Westminster Hall roof seems to have embodied the 
epitome of medizval building science in England, and Mr. 
Harvey’s model in clearly expressing its practices enun- 
ciates more vigorously than many words would be capable 
of doing the theory held in common by carpenters and 
masons of the period. Without having recourse to tech- 
nical language it sets forth these things in a manner intel- 
ligible to all who are interested in the thoughts and acts 
of builders in the ‘‘ days when men knew how to build.” 


Allied Societies 


SINGAPORE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Singapore 
Society of Architects, which has recently been allied to the 
R.I.B.A., the President (Captain S. Douglas Meadows), 
in the course of his report for 1923-4 said : ‘“‘ I think the 
members of the Society may be congratulated upon the 
first successful year The Society is now, after a year’s 
growth, in an established position as the recognised 
architectural body in Singapore. A good deal of work has 
been done during the past year, The Society has been 
formed from a nucleus of eleven original members, all 
members of the Royal Institute. The Society was then 
affiliated to the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
the rules have been revised with the object of obtaining an 
Ordinance of Incorporation, and ultimately registration 
for the profession in Singapore. 

His Excellency the Governor consented to become 
Patron of the Society, and we have the support of the 
other influential gentlemen in Singapore as Honorary 
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Members, who will be able to advance the interests of the 
profession, 

One exhibition of drawings has been held, and we hope 
that further exhibitions will be held under the auspices of 
the Society. 

The Society’s help has been solicited in the revision of 
the Local Building By-laws, and the Society’s Journai is 
now in being. 

The Society has now a membership of 51, and is in a 
very strong financial position, having a credit balance of 
more than $600 on the year’s working. 

My thanks are due to the members and officers of the 
Society, who have so loyally supported me in my position 
as President, and who have, by their unremitting labours, 
established the Singapore Society of Architects as the 
reccgnised authority in matters architectural at Singapore 

It may be complained that little has yet been achieved, 
but I would recognise this initial and valuable pioneer 
spade work in unprospected land, which has been under- 
taken and carried out by the Committees and officers of 
the Society. The preparation of the new rules was a task 
of considerable magnitude and, in my opinion, reflects 
great credit upon those engaged upon it. 

I would like to commend the efforts of the Assistant 
Hon. Secretary in producing the Journal of the Society, 
which I consider is a very valuable vehicle for the expres- 
sion of architectural views. 

One of the objects of the Society has undoubtedly 
been achieved during the past year in the facilitating 
of friendly intercourse between local architects. This, I 
feel sure, has led to a better understanding and a closer 
and more amiable association among the members of the 
profession.” 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President: W. Campbell Oman [F.]; Vice-President : 
Denis Santry ; Hon. Secretary : Oscar Wilson ; Hon Treasu- 
rer: P. S. Wong. Council (in addition to the foregoing) : 
H. R. Arbenz, A. Gordon [4.], L. Langdon Williams, M.S.A, 


NEW DIRECTOR OF THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM. 

Mr. Eric R. D. Maclagan, C.B.E., has been appointed 
to succeed Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith as Director and 
Secretary of the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington. Mr. Maclagan has been on the South 
Kensington staff since 1905 and Deputy Keeper of the 
Department of Architecture and Sculpture since 1921. 
During the war Mr. Maclagan was attached to the 
Foreign Office and later to the Ministry of Information, 
and he was later appointed head of the Bureau in Paris. 
In 1919 he was attached to the Press Section of the British 
Peace Delegation in Paris. He is an Officer de |’Instruc- 
tion Publique (France) ; and was one of the Secretaries 
of the English Section at the Congrés d’Histoire de |’Art 
in Paris in 1921. Mr. Maclagan has travelled in Western 
and Central Europe and has a considerable acquaintance 
with Continental museums and their directors. He has 
contributed papers to the Burlington Magazine and the 
Journal of the Society of Antiquaries, mostly on ivories, 
on which he is an authority. He is the son of Dr. 
Maclagan, late Archbishop of York. As an old member 
of the South Kensington staff Mr. Maclagan’s appoint- 
ment has been especially welcomed by his colleagues. 
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Obituary 


E. SWINFEN HARRIS [F.]. 

Some three weeks ago, 28 May, the death of Edward 
Swinfen Harris, F.R.I.B.A., retired, took place at his 
residence, Stony Stratford, Bucks, after a long and at 
times painful illness. 

Born in July 1841, at the old Vicarage house, Stony 
Stratford, the son of a well-known local solicitor, he 
lived, practised and died in his native town. Edward 
Swinfen Harris showed at an early age his fondness for 
and, his ability in the profession he chose and loved, and, 
if I may say so, adorned in his own quiet way. 

Articled, so his son tells me, to a Mr. Cram, he soon 
struck out for himself, sharing London offices with the 
late Clement Dowling and F. Richard Farrow, F.R.I.B A., 
but working almost entirely at Stony Stratford. It was 
in these early days that his best and most vigorous 
work was designed and executed, consisting chiefly of 
churches and domestic work erected in his native county 
of Buckingham and in Oxford, Bedford and Dorset and 
the West. 

He was appointed about 1880 to the County Surveyor- 
ship of North Bucks, which position he held for many 
years, serving the County Authority with considerable 
distinction. 

It is during this period that the writer became his 
only pupil, and what this pupilage was to both master 
and pupil is reflected in the fact that a friendship was 
formed which lasted for life. As to the writer so it 
was with all who had the pleasure of knowing Edward 
Swinfen Harris. A man ever ready to extend counsel 
and advice, one who being an enthusiast had a way about 
him of creating enthusiasm in others. 

A great reader and traveller, a strenuous worker, an 
archeologist and herald of no mean degree, a delightful 
companion, a lover of everything connected with the 
Gothic style is the best description in few words of the 
man as I knew him. 

Among his chief works are a mansion and vicarage at 
Maids Moreton, houses in Buckingham and Stony 
Stratford, additions to Tickford Abbey, two very fine 
houses influenced by French work at Newport Pagnell, 
and a charming residence on Lake Windermere, and 
many additions to the churches around Stony Stratford. 

A. Heron TENISON [F.] 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING, 23 JUNE 1924. 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 

The Practice Standing Committee were authorised to 
arrange for periodical meetings of an informal character 
between representative architects and builders to discuss 
matters of interest to both. 


THE GLAZING OF WINDOWS IN ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 

The Art Standing Committee were authorised to ap- 
point two members to represent the R.I.B.A. at a Con- 
ference summoned by the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings to discuss the glazing of windows in 


ancient buildings, particularly with regard to the following 
points 

1. The repair and protection of ancient glass. 

2. To discuss and attempt to arrive at some genera! 
conclusion with regard to putting new stained glass into 
old windows. 

DURATION OF SESSION. 

Under the provisions of By-Law 56 it was Resolved 
that the Session 1923-1924 be prolonged from 30 Jun 
1924 until 2 November 1924. 


Royal COMMISSION ON FIRE BRIGADES AND FIRE 
PREVENTION. 

It was decided to notify the Home Office that th: 
R.I.B.A. and its Allied Societies are in general agieement 
with the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Fire Brigades and Fire Prevention. 


PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. 
Two members were censured for professional advertise- 
ment by means of circulars. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ARCHI- 
TECTURAL EDUCATION. 

The Executive Committee for the Congress 
desire to draw attention to the exhibition of work 
of Schools of Architecture which will be held in 
connection with the Congress. About fifty schools 
in Great Britain, the British Dominions and foreign 
countries will participate, and in view of the 
large number of exhibits it has been found neces- 
sary to obtain the use of Devonshire House and 
Grosvenor House, in addition to the galleries of 
the R.I.B.A. The Exhibition will be a remarkable 
example of the work done in Schools of Archi- 
tecture all over the world and should prove of very 
great interest to all architects. 

In Devonshire House, Piccadilly, there will be 
exhibits from the schools in Great Britain and the 
British Dominions, together with a selection of 
drawings prepared by R.I.B.A. prize-winners. 
While in Grosvenor House the work of schools 
abroad will be shown. 

The R.I.B.A. galleries will contain a selection of 
work done at the British and French schools and 
the American Academy at Rome, and there will 
also be an exhibition of educational books and 
equipment. 

The exhibition will be open from 28 July to 
2 August inclusive from 11 a.m. to g p.m. daily. 

Tickets of membership of the Congress, price 
1os. 6d., to include admission to the exhibition, 
catalogues, and a copy of the Congress Book of 
Proceedings, may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Board of Architectural Education, g Conduit 
Street. 
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Notices 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 1: DEeEcEMBER 1924. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 1 December 
1924, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary not later than 4 October. 


EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY SIR 
CHARLES BARRY AND JAMES BROOKS. 

An exhibition of perspective and working drawings of 
the architectural works of James Brooks, including his 
competition drawings of Liverpool Cathedral, and of the 
Houses of Parliament by Sir Charles Barry, which have 
recently come into the possession of the Institute, is on 
view in the Gallery of the R.I.B.A. until the 16 July, 
between the hours of 10 and 6 p.m. (Saturday 1 p.m.). 


The Examinations 


INTERMEDIATE. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for registra- 
tion as Student R.I.B.A., was held in London and 
Leeds from 23 to 29 May. Of the 65 candidates who 
presented themselves, 26 passed and 39 were relegated. 
The successful candidates were as follows, the names 
being given in order of merit as placed by the Examiners : 


THRASHER: WILLIAM JAMES [P., 1923], 18, Frayne Road, 
Ashton Park, Bristol. 

SINNING GeEorGE [P., 1919], 5, Bayne Road, 
Beckingham, S.E.26. 

Wykes : HerBert Tom [P., 1922], 53, Ffordd Estyn, Garden 
Village, near Wrexham. 

BUTTON : FREDERICK CHARLES [P., 1924], 5, St. Hilda Road, 
Folkstone. 

DickeTts: Harry James [P., 1921], 24, Fiveash Road, 
Northfleet, Kent. 

‘TEMPEST : BENJAMIN STANLEY [P., 1923], 56, Station Road, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 

SAUNDERS: GEORGE SLEITH [P., 1921], 38, Louis Street, 
Chapeltown, Leeds. 

CARTER : PETER GEORGE JEFFREY [P., 1922], The Red Cottage, 
Peppard Road, Caversham. 

WALKER: REGINALD VIcToR [P., 1920], 34, Wilmount Street, 
Woolwich, S.E.18. 

DoL_MAN : FRANK LIONEL JAMEs [P., 1922], ‘ Crest House,”’ 
Putney Bridge Road, S.W.15. 

SNAILUM: TERENCE WALTER [P., 1923], 46, Wingfield Road, 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 

GARNETT : GEORGE [P., 1922], 15, Parkfield Street, Whitworth 
Park, Manchester. . 

DrIvER: SAMUEL ROLAND [P., 1923], 2c, Richmond Mount, 
Headingley, Leeds. 

Rep : HERBERT JAMES [P., 1922], 3, Baldovan Mount, Hare- 
hills, Leeds. 

Acton: GEORGE RayMonpD [P., 1915], 154, Bath Roaa, 
Worcester. 

APPLEGATH: THOMAS WILLIAM [P., 1920], 7, Cromwell 
Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 

Brown : Henry [P., 19201, 18, Central Road, Blackpool. 

CHIPPINDALE: FRANK [P., 1921], 10, Ash Grove, Otley, 
Yorks. 

CORLETT : WILFRED SHIMMIN [P., 1922], 14, Christchurch 
Road, Streatham Hil!, S.W.z2. 


DAVENPORT: NorAH [P., 1921], 37, Queen’s Gate. 
S.W.7. 

GLOVER : ARCHIBALD WILLIAM [P., 1920], 48, Bertram Road, 
Manningham, Bradford. 


HARRISON : FREDERICK CLAUDE SMITH [P., 1914], Ash Road , 


Quebec, Co. Dutham. 

HASKINS : ALLEN DANIEL AITKEN [P., 1920], 16, Sampson 
Road, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 

PirTeR : GEOFFREY WILLIAM KNOowLEs [P., 1921], co Cecil 
H. Hignett, Esq., Croft Lane, Norton, Letchworth, 
Herts. 

RANDLE: Freperic LIONEL [P., 1923], 76, Vicarage Road, 
Smethwick, Staffs. 

STEWARD-SMITH: Eric [P., 1920], 76, Limhurst Road, 
Reading, Berks. 


THE FINAL AND SPECIAL. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for 
candidature as Associate R.I.B.A., were held in London 
from 12 to 19 June. Of the 35 candidates admitted 
(six of whom took Part I only, and one, Part II only, 
having elected, in accordance with the regulations, to 
take the Examination in two parts) 13 passed (two in 
Part I only) and the remaining 22 were relegated. The 
successful candidates are as follows : 

BHEDWAR: Cavasp KatkHusHRU [Special], Lucas Square, 
66, Hampstead Way, N.W. 

BLACKBURNE : STANLEY LANPHIER [S., 1922], 16, Endsleigh 
Street, W.C.1. 

BLakeE: JOHN Patrick [Special], Norvic, Hibernia Road, 
Hounslow, W. 

BRIGHTIFF : CHARLES Henry [S., 1901], 6, Rutland Park 
Mansions, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 

CAMPBELL: ARCHIBALD ALAISTAIR VIVIAN [Special], 2, 
Lansdowne Place, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 

CARELESS: SEFTON Srockrorp [Special], 38, Duckshill, 
Northwood, Middlesex. 

Coss: RoBeRT STANLEY [Special], 24, Chinbrook Road, Grove 
Park, S.W. 

Eve: Ceci, GeorGe WILLIAM [S., 1923], Netherleigh, South 
Nutfield, Surrey. 

GEESON: ALFRED GopwiIN [Special], 37, Hinckley Road, 
Leicester. 

Reity: Eric [Special], Ministry of Finance, Works Depart- 
ment, 118, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

Witson : James [Special], Director, Public Works 
Department, Iraq, Baghdad. 

Buuta: Goparj1 Mutyji [S., 1924], 50, Highbury New Park, 
N.5. (Passed in Part I only). 

SHARMA: PursHOTTAM LAL [S., 1924], 50, Highbury New 
Park, N.5. (Passed in Part I only). 


Competitions 


ALDERSHOT WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 


The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the Conditions of the above Competition are not in 
accordance with the Regulations of the R.I.B.A., and 
that the invitation to submit designs is extended to 
Contractors and Monumental Masons only. Members 
and Licentiates are advised to take no part in the Com- 
petition and to refrain from co-operating with or assisting 
Contractors and Monumental Masons in the preparation 
of designs. 
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Competitions 


BEXHILL: EXTENSION TO TOWN HALL. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above Com- 
petition because the conditions are not in accordance with 
the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions. 


HARROGATE : INFIRMARY EXTENSION. 

Apply to Mr. Geo. Ballantyne, Secretary, The Infir- 
mary, Harrogate. Deposit, £2 2s. Closing date for 
receiving designs, 30 September, 1924. Mr. S. D. 
Conditions 
approved by the Competitions Committee. 

: H1GH SCHOOL PAVILION. 

Confined to former pupils of the High School of Glas- 
gow. Apply to Mr. Hugh R. Buchanan, Hon. Secretary, 
High School of Glasgow War Memorial Committee, 172, 
St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. Closing date for receiving 
designs, 30 September, 1924. Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S.A. 
Assessor. 


CAMBRAI AND SOISSONS : DESIGNS FOR MEMORIAL TO THE 
MISSING. 
Apply to the Secretary (Works), Imperial War Graves 
Commission, 82, Baker Street, W.1. Conditions ap- 
proved by the Competitions Committee. 


Members’ Column 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 
. APPOINTMENT wanted as Clerk of Works. Good draughtsman. 
Used to first-class works. References —Reply Box 2824, c/o 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 0, Conduit Street, W.1. 

Juntor Assistant, public school, 3 years’ articles and ccllege ; 
recent experience in first-class London office, passed R.I.B.A. inter. 
Requires position in good London office in order to acquire experi- 
ence for the final.—F. Glanville Goodin, 36 Western Elms Avenue, 
Reading. 

CLERK OF WORKS: 
in or near London.—Box 4724, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 

ARCHITECTURAL Engineer of very large experience desires work, 
temporary or. permanent, anywhere. Special qualifications in geo- 
logy, mining, drainage, underpinning and shoring, ventilation and 
heating, foundations, dilapidations, building and land surveying, 
also levelling. Highest reterences. Willing to take ¢ harge of job. 
—-Apply Box 8322, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
Wit. 

WORKING ARRANGEMENT ON MUTUAL TERMS. 

LicEN1ATE R.I.B.A. London, close to West End, retired, work in 
hand, desires to meet experienced Architect for working arrange- 
ment on mutual terms. Good opportunity and office accommo- 
dation.—Apply Box 7724, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.1. . 


A.R.I.B.A., aged 50, desires such a position 
9 Conduit 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
ASSISTANT ARCHITECT FOR WORKS DEPARTMENT OF THE CHINESE 
CusToMS SERVICE AT SHANGHAI. 


CANDIDATES should be Associates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, about 28 years of age, unmarried, and with a 
good knowledge of reinforced concrete design and construction and 
with some responsible work to their credit. 

The terms offered are: Salary : Hk. Tls 350 a month, increasing 
by Hk. Tls. 50 a month for every two years’ service in China to a 
maximum of Hk. Tls. 560. (The Hk. Tl. may be considered to be 
worth normally 3s., but its present value is about 3s. 7d.) House 
allowance, Hk.Tls. 50 a month; personal allowance, Hk. Tls. 3a day, 
when awav from headquarters, and free medical attendance. First- 
class passage paid and £50 travelling expenses.—Reply Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


12 Fuly 1924 


AssISTANTS (three) required by the Government of Hong Kong fo: 
service in the architectural office of the Public Works Department 
fora period of three years with possible permanency. Salary £460, 
rising by annual increments of £20 to £500 a year, and thence (it 
appointment is made permanent) to £950 a year, payable local! 
in dollars at the Government rate of exchange, which is at present 
fixed at 2s. to the dollar. In addition, a strictly temporary ey- 
change allowance of 20 per cent. of salary is at present paia. 
Candidates, unmarried, 24 tc 32 years of age, must be duly qualified 
Architects’ Assistants and Associates of the R.I.B.A., should b: 
experienced in design and the preparation of working drawings 
details and specifications, and have some knowledge of quantities 
Experience in the design and erection of steel framed buildings and 
a working knowledge of reinforced concrete is desirable. Apply at 
once by letter, stating age, qualifications, and experience, to the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4 Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. 
quoting M/12919. 

ROOMS TO LET. 

Visitors to Wembley.—Rooms to let by architect’s widow in 
W.C. district. Clean and comfortable. Bedand breakfast. Elec- 
tric Light. Bathroom. Well recommended by architects and others — 
Reply Box 1425, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


Minutes X XI 


SESSION 1923-1924. 

At a Special General Meeting held on Monday, 30 June 
1924, at 4.30 p.m., Major Harry Barnes, Vice-President, in 
the chair, The attendance book was signed by 14 Fellows 
(including 2 members of the Council), 3 Associates, and i 
Licentiate. A 

The discussion on Mr. C. A. Daubney’s paper on “ The 
Proposed Reform of the London Building Law,” read at the 
General Meeting on 23 June, was resumed. 

On the motion of Mr. H.D. Searles-Wood [F.], Chairman of 
the London Building Acts Committee, seconded by Mr. 
Delissa Joseph [F.], a vote of thanks to Mr. Daubney was passed 
by acclamation. ‘The following members took part in the dis- 
cussion: Mr. Horace Cubitt [4.], Sir Henry Tanner [F.], Mr 
Arthur Keen [F.], Mr. W. E. Watson [F.], Mr. W. R. Davidge 
F 


Mr. Daubney having briefly responded, the proceedings 
terminated at 6 p.m. 


Minutes X XII 


SESSION 1923-1924. 

At a Special General Meeting held on Monday, 7 July 
1924, at 5.30 p.m., Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, President, in the 
chair. The attendance book was signed by 72 Fellows 
(including 27 members of the Council) and 58 Associates 
(including five members of the Council). 

The minutes of the Special General Meeting, held on 17 
June 1924, having been published in the JouRNAL, were taken 
as read, confirmed, and signed by the Chairman. 

The following members, attending for the first time since 
their election, were formally admitted by the President : 
F. A. Richards, Fellow and G. L. Broadbent. W. H. Eales, 
Geoffrey Morland and G. A. K. Robertson, Associates. 

The Secretary read the report of the postcard poll of members 
on the resolutions passed at the Special General Meeting on 
17 June, indicating that 1,712 members had voted in favour 
of the resolutions and 267 against. 

The President having moved from the chair that the resolu- 
tions passed at the Special General Meeting on 17 June be 
confirmed, a discussion ensued in which Professor A. Beresford 
Pite [F.] and Major H. C. Corlette [F.] took part. The resolu- 
tion of confirmation was then put to the vote and carried 
with one dissentient. 

On the motion of Mr. George Hubbard [F.], seconded by 
Mr. Butler Wilson [F.], a hearty vote of thanks was passed in 
favour of the President for his conduct of affairs during the 
difficult proceedings of the session which had now been 
brought to so successful a conclusion. 

The meeting terminated at 5.45 p.m. 
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MAGDALEN TOWER, OXFORD 


SKETCH MADE BY Mr. JonNn Keppie, A.R.S.A. [F.], DURING THE BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE AT OXFORD 
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